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TEACHERS! WIN A FREE || 


OR A $500 SUMMER SCHOLARSHIP 


Enter now... follow 
these simple rules: 


7 Complete the following statement in 25 
* words or less: “I like American Seating 
school furniture because...” 


2 Prizes will be awarded to the writers of 

* the most apt, original, and sincere state- 
ment in the opinion of the judges: The 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation, and an 
independent panel of educators who will do 
the final judging. Their decision will be 
final. In case of ties, duplicate prizes will be 
awarded. No entries will be returned. By 
submitting an entry, and in consideration of 
its being accepted for judging, you consent 
to the American Seating Company using such 
entry or any part thereof for advertising pur- 
poses, and consent that your entry, contents, 
and any ideas contained therein become the 
property of the American Seating Company. 
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3 Submit your entry on a post card or in 

* a letter. Include your name and address, 
and the name and address of the school 
where you teach. Address your entry to: 
American Seating Company, P.O. Box 
7107, Chicago 77, Illinois. 


4 You may submit as many entries as you 
* wish, but no more than one prize will 
be awarded to any one individual. 


5 Entries must be postmarked not later 

* than midnight, March 29, 1958, and 
received by April 10, 1958. Entries must be 
original work of contestant. 


This contest is open to all school 
* teachers under full-time contract — in 
any public, parochial, or private school within 
the continental limits of the United States — 
except employees of the American Seating 
Company, their representatives, their adver- 
tising agencies, and members of their respec- 
tive families. Contest subject to all Federal, 
state, and local regulations. 


Winners will be notified by mail, ap- 
* proximately one month following the 
close of the contest. The complete list of 
winners will be sent to all contestants re- 
questing one, and sending a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to: Advertising Depart- 
ment, American Seating Company, Grand 
Rapids 2, Michigan. 
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PARIS VACATION FOR 2 


IN THIS EASY-TO-WIN 
AMERICAN SEATING CONTEST! 


Now! Win a thrilling dream vacation for two... 
wi g your way to Europe and intriguing Paris 
see the Arc de Triomphe, Versailles, the 
Chimps Elysees, the Louvre, the Cathedral of 
No:re Dame de Paris, the Eiffel Tower . . . sample 
famous French cuisine . . . shop for exotic per- 
furnes and French fashions! 
Or be awarded $500.00 in cash, which you can 
use for a rewarding summer scholarship at the 
school of your choice! 


It’s easy and fun in this American Seating Con- 
test. There’s nothing to buy. All you do is complete, 
in 25 words or less, the following statement: “J 
like American Seating school furniture because...” 


And here are some hints that may help you win! 
American Seating classroom furniture encourages 
proper posture and improves student performance. 
It is functional and adaptable, giving teachers 
more flexibility for all class activities. This fine 
furniture is exceptionally sturdy and durable . . . 
and its colorful beauty adds new cheer to classrooms. 
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The standard by which all other public seating is measured 








GRAND PRIZE: 


A fabulous two-week vacation trip 
for two to romantic Paris, all traveling 
and living expenses paid! Stop at 
Shannon, Manchester, London, 
Antwerp, Brussels. 

Here’s your chance of a lifetime to visit 
the fascinating 1958 Brussels World’s 
Fair ... go adventuring among historic 
landmarks .. . delight to gay night life 
in an enchantingly different world . . . 
be royally entertained as the VIP’s 
which you will be! 


TWENTY 
$500.00 SUMMER 
SCHOLARSHIPS: 


Twenty scholarship awards to be made 
in cash to the next twenty winners. If 
you are a teacher, don’t miss this 
opportunity. Enter NOW! 





VIA 


SABENA 


BELGIAN Word AIRLINES 





SABENA sets the pace in modern air travel! 
Here’s your opportunity to be the guest of 
American Seating on an unforgettable trip! 
You fly aboard a luxurious SABENA DC-7C 
nonstop overnight from New York to Brus- 
sels. At Brussels, a giant 12-passenger Sikorsky 
S-58 helicopter takes you direct to the 1958 
World’s Fair—and then on to the “Heart- 
of-Paris.” Send your entry in NOW! 
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Our Public Relations 











a checklist on 


School Visitation 





In almost every community, parents like to see their children per- 
form . . discuss the progress of their children with teachers . . plan 
for their children’s future . . see the achievements of their children . . 
learn how and what their children are being taught . . and eat. Pro- 
grams with one or more of these items usually attract many parents. 


Which of these tested ideas might work in your community? ... . 


——l. Have parents follow the schedule of their child for an evening 
of shortened periods, with the teacher explaining the work the 
children are doing. 

. Have teachers stay in their rooms to meet parents for evening 
conferences. A time schedule for each teacher (5 to 15 minute 
intervals ) permits parents to sign up for conferences in advance 
without standing in line. 

3. Exhibit work each child is doing in every class—give parents 
a chance to compare work of their child with others. 
. Have parents visit schools to observe regular classroom activities. 
5. Have a buffet supper for parents followed by program. 


. Transport parents to a school evening meeting in buses their 
children ride during the day. 

. Plan father-son sports activity night. 

. Plan mother-daughter tea and style show. 

9. Project movies or 35 mm, transparencies of regular school ac- 
tivities and classes with running commentary by teacher or 
pupils. Some schools provide a tape recording by various stu- 
dents to accompany the film. 

. Divide parents into discussion groups to consider topics such 
as homework, social activities of students, hours students should 
keep. Have a summary meeting at end of evening. 

. Get lists of questions parents want discussed and have a panel 
of parents and teachers lead the discussion. Sometimes students 
are included on panel. 

2. Organize Career Night for parents and students, having people 
in the community discuss possible careers for high school 
graduates. 

3. Hold discussion meetings on separate nights for parents of each 
class. 

. Project (with an opaque projector) parts of standard or class- 
room tests given students. Let parents answer a few of the test 
questions and score their own papers. 

Any successful program requires careful preparation and enthusi- 
astic cooperation by all—teachers, parents, and students—involved in 
the planning and performance. 

Prepared by the WEA Public Relations Committee 























WEA Executive Committee 
Meeting 


Milwaukee, Schroeder Hotel, 
December 13, 1957, 7:30 P. M. 
Summary 


Approved payment of bills and 
accepted Treasurer's report. 

Staff salaries for 1958 were ad- 
justed. 

Retirement plans for the profes. 
sional staff members were grated 
on the same basis as the teachers 
who chose the combined plan b: gin. 
ning January 1, 1958. A retirernent 
plan for the secretarial and clerical 
staff was granted on the same oasis 
as the one used by state emplo” ees, 
beginning January 1, 1958. 

Convention details were discu:sed. 
It was agreed that exhibitors a’ the 
annual convention may dismant!» ex- 
hibits any time after 5:00 P.M. on 
Friday of the convention. 

Voted to discontinue sending con- 
plimentary copies of the WEA /our- 
nal to Presidents of Local PTA units 
in view of increasing costs of pub- 
lishing the Journal. 


Agreed to hold a series of dinner 
meetings, one in each Executive 
Committee District during January 
and February to discuss NEA-WEA- 
Local problems. NEA will pay the 
cost of the dinners for Locals Presi- 
dents since NEA membership, etc. 
will be discussed at the meeting. 
Meeting dates are as follows: 


csi ailevstelanehet ecertole Jan. 28, Ashland 
Jan. 29, Rice Lake 

sr ereiehovervhavaraicrete Jan. 21, Appleton 
pialeiaioasiavassuateroter Jan. 30, Tomah 
sigicbierg Jan. 22, Waukesha 

Pen caeVelb otra oKetae oe Feb. 3, Madison 


Submitted six names to the State 
Superintendent of Schools from 
which three will be selected to serve 
on the STATE TEPS Commission 
for a three year term beginning 
january 1, 1958. 

Approved payment of coach fare. 
food, and lodging expenses to the 


STATE FTA President to attend the. 


TEPS Conference in Chicago on 
January 16 and 17, 1958. 
Executive Secretary reported 
WEA membership of a new high 0! 
27,477 compared to 26,683 last yeat 
and student memberships of 1385 
compared to 1026 last year. 


H. C. WEInN.iIci 
Executive Secretury 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


Jan. 23-24—Wisconsin Joint Annual School 
Boards—Administrators Convention, Mil- 
W tukee 

Feb. 14—Southern Wisconsin Education 
Association, Madison 

Feb. 15-19—National Association of Sec- 
oudary School Principals, NEA, Indian- 
aoolis, Ind. 

Feb. 20-22—American Association of Col- 
lezes for Teacher Education, NEA, An- 
nual Convention, Chicago 

Feb. 22-25—American Association of 
School Administrators, NEA, St. Louis 

Mar. 2-6—Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, NEA, 13th 
A»nual Convention, Seattle 

Mar, 7—Central Wisconsin Education As- 
sociation, Wausau 

Mar. 28—Northeastern Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association, Sheboygan 

Mar. 31—Apr. 3—American Personnel and 
Guidance Association, St. Louis 

Apr. 26-27—Wisconsin Home Economics 
Association, Green Lake 

May 2-3—Wisconsin Elementary School 
Principals Association, Oshkosh 

May 9-10—International Reading Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee 

June 29-July 4—National Education Asso- 
ciation Convention, Cleveland 


WEA Officers for 1958 


President 


GipeRT L, ANDERSON . Beaver Dam 


President-Elect 


IRENE Hoyt Janesville 


First Vice President 
DonsAtp ©, HOEET .. 0.660005 Jefferson 

Second Vice President 
Howarp C. KOEPPEN ........ 

Third Vice President 
Faun R. SCHWANDT 2.020665. 


Platteville 


Oshkosh 


Executive Secretary 

He@, WBINEIOR: 6.4.56) c.03s'eroe 610% 
Treasurer 

POM, VINCENT. o.60<066 6% Stevens Point 
WEA Executive Committee 

GmBeRT ANDERSON ....... Beaver Dam 

WMI GOE cnn occa eet has Janesville 

DondtnC. HOBFr .....6<.66. Jefferson 

Howarp C. KOEPPEN ........ Platteville 

FauL R. SCHWANDT Oshkosh 

LeRoy Pererson, Past Pres. ... Madison 


District 1 

ALLAN A, ANDERSON (1960) ... 
District Il 

ALMA THERESE Link (1958) ... 
District Il 

D. E. Frecp (1959) 
District IV 

Ratpu Lenz (1950) ............ 
District V 

Donatp E. Upson (1958) ... Janesville 
District VI 

ELLEN Case (1960) 

Professional Staff 

H. C. Wemnuick .... Executive Secretary 

CuarLes U. FRAILEY Research 

Ross B, ROWEN Publications 

Roper MuNGER ... Locals-PR Consultant 

A.W. ZeLtMer .. Locals-FTA Consultant 


Madison 


Hudson 
Oshkosh 
La Crosse 


Berlin 


Milwaukee 
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Ponder the path of thy feet and let all thy ways be established. 
Proverbs 4:26 








Quo Vadis? This is a good question for us of the WEA to ask ourselves as 
we begin the new year of 1958. 

Right now with the advent of Sputnik we are being shaken out of our 
complacency. We are being challenged by the Soviet to revitalize our educational 
system. In many ways this is good. It has placed education in the limelight, and 
perhaps society will at long last learn to value the talent of a good teacher and 
demand the type of education for their children that they can justly afford. 

Where are we going? Now is the time to guard against short sighted and 
unrealistic proposals which will blight and hamper our progress made in uni- 
versal education. In these times of educational hysteria, it will be wise for us 
not to lose sight of the fact that science and mathematics are important but that 
no area of our curriculum must be short-changed. America needs so many 
avenues and channels of human endeavor that the whole child, and every child, 
must be allowed to develop if democracy is to live. 

If the teaching profession is ever to gain the status, prestige, and reward it 
deserves-NOW IS THE TIME! Two hundred thirty-seven locals of the WEA 
with a membership of nearly 28,000 are now in a position to make their voices 
felt for a new era in public education—an era brought about by scientific and 
economic change. 

Whether we like it or not, we are living in a materialistic era, If we are 
going to attract and hold competent teachers in our profession, salaries must 
be raised to make classroom teaching more attractive and self-supporting. You 
need but to glance at recent salary studies prepared by our own WEA Research 
Director to face the hard facts that far too great a multitude of Wisconsin teach- 
ers are paid small potato salaries. 

Is it any wonder then, that, according to the U. S. Office of Education, 
nearly one-third of those who graduated in 1956 with qualifications to teach 
did not enter the teaching profession? The Milwaukee Journal recently in “On 
Wisconsin,” quoted from the NEA revealing that state teacher salaries in Wis- 
consin are~below the national average. They are lower than Minnesota with.a 
similar educational picture and $145 below the national average. This well writ- 
ten portrayal goes on to state, “It does not show Wisconsin especially apprecia- 
tive of good teaching and good teachers.” 

Where are we going? This is a great challenge to me as your new president 
and to the WEA committees appointed by me. We are looking forward to serv- 
ing you. The WEA Executive Committee and WEA Staff will be at your beck 
and call again in 1958 to carry on and assist all of our members in a multitude 
of manners. We are your servants and your goals are our goals. We will ponder 
and direct the path but it will be up to you, the 28,000 WEA members, to estab- 


lish the way we will go. 


4 January 1958 
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1958 


During the NEA Centennial we reviewed a 


century of progress in American Education. 


Le’ us venture a prediction, at least, of the 


EXPANDED HORIZONS 


During the Next 20 Years 


.URING 1957, American teach- 
ers and other citizens have been 

celebrating the Centennial of the 
National Education Association. We 
have, in a wide variety of ways, 
paid homage to the achievements of 
a hundred years. 

Now it is time to 
thoughts to the future. 

How far ahead shall we try to 
look? Another century is a good 
round figure. The trouble is that in 
today’s fast-changing world, to look 
ahead a hundred years is an exer- 
cise more of fancy than of reason. 
Let us then be content with a shorter 
view,—say 20 years. This is long 
enough to give us perspective and 
short enough to allow most of us 
(with good fortune) to be on hand 
for the checkup. 


turn our 


Changing Times 


What kind of a world will the 
120th anniversary of the NEA en- 
counter? In 1857 the trans-Atlantic 
cable was being laid to link the two 
great land masses of the earth. It is 
a striking illustration of the chang- 
ing times that in 1957, just a century 
later, man is preparing to link the 
earth with the other planets. 

In 1857 most of the American 
people lived on farms; today most 
of us live in cities; 20 years from 
now, experts predict, most of us will 
live in suburban communities. The 
number of automobiles will probably 
double in the next two decades. 

In medicine we shall see new rem- 
edies, or at least improved preven- 
tives, for such diseases as cancer and 
arthritis. Just as dietary discoveries 
have fortified our bones, nutritional 
research may in the future find how 
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WILLIAM G. CARR 
Executive Secretary, National Education Association 


to accelerate mental activity, or to 
remove the grosser forms of mental 
retardation, and thus make learning 
more rapid and agreeable. 


Social and Political Future 


What about the social and politi- 
cal arrangements of 1977? They will 
certainly be different in many ways 





WILLIAM G. CARR 


but I do not think they will change 
as dramatically as the physical en- 
vironment. A craving for freedom 
and personal dignity seems to be a 
permanent trait of human nature. 
Many tyrants in the past have tried 
by terror and propaganda to ex- 
tinguish that spark. History is a rec- 
ord of their failures. So I believe the 
current despotisms, great and small, 
will not endure forever altho new 
tyrannies, perhaps in areas least ex- 
pected, may be attempted. 

All such forecasts nowadays must 
make two assumptions,—first no ma- 
jor war and second no substantial 
danger in the by-products of nuclear 
energy. If the few who expect an 
inter-continental war are right, or if 


the larger number who affirm a real 
danger from atomic fall-out are 
right, all bets are off. In any case, 
we can expect a wearing and weary- 
ing tension to continue with respect 
to both these dangers. 

Now let us consider American ed- 
ucation in these coming 20 years. Let 
us begin at the beginning. Children 
will still be born illiterate and self- 
centered. They may in the years 
ahead, learn more and faster, but 
each new generation will constitute, 
in effect, a fresh invasion of barbari- 
ans. Their parents will still regard 
them with a mixture of pride, awe, 
and amazement. Their teachers will 
still greet them with a wary and 
affectionate skepticism. Youth will 
still be lovable and perplexing, de- 
manding, inspiring, and aggravating. 
They will still be all of America,— 
all of its undeveloped resources, all 
of its hopes for the future. Their 
names will be Smith and Jones, 
McGregor and Wong, O’Collins and 
Gonzalez, Dosleowakl and Polyzoi- 
des. Their daily lessons will give 
proof of budding genius, of stalwart 
mediocrity, of limited horizons. They 
will be shy or boisterous and some- 
times both at once. They will come 
from homes torn by dissension, 
racked by disease, stained by crime, 
as well as from homes of harmony, 
health, and civic virtue. They will 
adore their teachers and be angry 
with them, scoff at them and secretly 
imitate them. 


No Change in Children 


No, the children will not change, 
but in the next 20 years there will 
be one many-sided .change in 
American education. Its outstanding 
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characteristic may be summarized in 
one word: Quality,—a subtle but 
very important new emphasis on 
quality. 

To be sure the next 20 years will 
also witness great increases in the 
quantity of education provided. The 
children are already in the elemen- 
tary school in unprecedented num- 
bers. The current birth rate proves 
that many more are coming. We 
should be grateful to the fathers 
and mothers of America without 
whose continued cooperation the 
teaching profession would no longer 
be needed. High school graduation 
will soon be an almost universal 
requirement for employment. In the 
colleges, the combined forces of in- 
creasing population and increasing 
prosperity will certainly send enroll- 
ments upward. One recent estimate 
puts twelve million people in col- 
lege by 1977. 

But, without denying the problems 
which mounting enrollments present, 
I still say that our frontier for the 
next 20 years is quality. Basically, 
in our first century, the battle of 
quantity has been won, the principle 
of extensive and universal education 
firmly established. 

We have been mainly concerned 
that every child gets into school. 
Now we must ask how much each 
child gets out of school. To achieve 
excellence, many changes in organi- 
zation, curriculum, and methods will 
occur. Let me name a few of them. 


| 


Teachers to Help Children 


First, the most urgent change for 
the immediate future is more time 
tor teachers to help individual chil- 
dren. Quality in education requires 
above all else smaller classes and 
more classrooms, Crowded schools 
and half-day sessions today increase 
the nervous tensions of teachers and 
students, aggravate discipline prob- 
lems, lower the standard of achieve- 
ment, limit the adaptation of instruc- 
tion to individual differences, and, to 
complete the vicious circle, hamper 
the recruitment of needed additional 
teachers. These conditions must and 
will be remedied in the next 20 
years, not that teachers may lead an 
easy life, but rather that teachers 
may devote their energies more fully 
to their most essential tasks. 


I do not believe the general pub- 
lic has any adequate notion of the 
working conditions faced daily by 
millions of teachers and students, or 
of the way in which these conditions 
limit or deny the achievement of 
high quality education. Improve- 
ment of quality in this respect will 
be one of the major educational 
changes over the next 20 years. 


Adjustment of Salaries 

Second, our search for quality in 
education must face the current pro- 
posals for adjusting salaries in ac- 
cordance with some estimate of the 
quality of service rendered by each 


. schools will in many ways modify what they teach and how they teach it. 


teacher. The case for merit ratin 
should be evaluated by the profes. 
sion with great wisdom and com- 
plete candor. 

To those who want so-called merit 
salary schedules, I think we should 
say something like this: 

We teachers, too, want excellence 
and we want to reward excellence, 
We want an excellent teacher for 
every child,—not for just a few chil- 
dren. We think the way to achicve 
that is to begin with excellence in 
preparation and selection of all 
teachers. But we can't begin at the 
beginning until the salaries offered 
will attract and hold _ excelle)ce. 
When we get salaries that will re- 
cruit the best available people, tien 
and only then will it make sense to 
seek ways to give further recognition 
for superior performance. Mean- 
while, we shall keep an open mind 
regarding the discovery of practical 
methods to identify superior service. 
But we cannot compromise our oal 
of much higher standards for all chil- 
dren in favor of slightly higher 
standards for a few. 


Modification of Teaching 


Third, the schools will in many 
ways modify what they teach and 
how they teach it. Some of these 
improvements will occur thru wider 
application of effective methods al- 
ready available and of sound knowl- 
edge already established. I cannot 
predict that American education will 
“return to the fundamentals” for, of 
course, it has never left them. We 
can, however, say that in teaching 
the fundamentals and in preparing 
for useful employment the steady 
progress of recent years will be 
maintained and, wherever possible, 
accelerated. 


Enrichment of Education 

A fourth aspect of quality in edu- 
cation during the next 20 years will 
be a great enrichment in all the arts. 
in music, in literature, in those oc- 
cupations of mankind which we 


broadly call cultural. Since 1900 the ’ 


average work week has decreased by 
20 hours. These trends will continue. 
Abundant leisure and a long life are 
no longer the lot of a fortunate few. 
They will be commonplace. Will 
these added years, these new hours 
of freedom from toil be used to re- 
fine life or to cheapen it? In the 
coming years the schools will re- 
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spond to these questions by a new 
emphasis on the pursuit of happi- 
ness. And by happiness, I do not 
mean merely the alternation of be- 
numbed idleness with sensory excite- 
ments. I mean that self-realization 
which comes from a purposeful and 
abundant life. 

Fifth, we shall see in the next 20 
years a great improvement in the use 
of modern teaching materials. Books, 
pictrires, exhibits, models, record- 
ings. motion pictures, radio, and 
television, as well as other tools and 
devices now undiscovered or unde- 
veloped, will be considered just as 
necessary items of classroom equip- 
ment as pencil and paper, chalk and 
blackboard are today. By 1977, too, 
we shall understand that the new 
tools have value only as they are 
wisely used by skilled teachers. It is 
safe to predict also that in such im- 
portant difficult fields as science, 
mathematics, and foreign languages 
the new tools will be found espe- 
cially helpful. 


Preparation for Citizenship 


Sixth, our schools will turn with 
renewed diligence and skill. to the 
task of preparing for citizenship in 
the world of today and tomorrow. 
We shall realize, as the next few 
vears pass, that it is not sufficient 
to take all the tricks in the diplo- 
matic card game, or to win the race 
for inter-continental missiles, or to 
train more engineers than Russia, if, 
in so doing, we fail to teach by pre- 
cept and example the skills and 
duties of responsible citizenship. The 
security of our country involves 
much more than defending a piece 
of valuable real estate, complete 
with buildings and servants. In the 
next 20 years, the front line of that 
struggle will run thru every class- 
room in America. 

What is needed to make impera- 
tive improvements in the quality of 
education? Better buildings and 
equipment? Such capital investments 
require money. Plenty of modern 
teaching materials? They do not cost 
very much money, but they cost 
more than most schools can spend 
right now. Answers to problems in 
school organization and instruction? 
We can get answers thru educational 
research. And that costs money. 
Competent, experienced, well- 
prepared teachers and school admin- 
strators? Their services cost money 
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. . motion pictures, radio, and television will be considered necessary items . . 


on a scale that can compete for tal- 
ent with other occupations. Smaller 
classes, more individual guidance, 
and more special classes to meet un- 
usual needs? These require, as I 
have said, more teachers and more 
money. 


No Bargain Counter Education 


The high quality of education that 
Americans need and will get in the 
next 20 years cannot be bought in 
the bargain basement. 

Money is not the only necessity for 
better quality in education, but it is 
the first necessity. We could make 
rapid and substantial improvements 
in the quality of our schools right 
now if we had the financial resources 
to do as well as we already know 
how to do. 

The Committee of the White 
House Conference on Education, 
early in 1956, said that expenditures 
for education should be doubled. As 
a practical matter, can the local tax 
rate upon homes, factories, and 
farms be doubled? Can all state in- 
come taxes and all state sales taxes 
be doubled? 

Let us recall this much of our 
history: We began in this country 
with schools supported by local taxa- 
tion. In the past half-century these 
local revenues have been augmented 
by state taxes which reach sources 
of wealth and income that are de- 
nied, for all practical purposes, to 
the localities. Substantial state sup- 
port for education was not easily 
won. It was proclaimed that the re- 
public would rock on its foundations 


if the states shared in this so-called 
local responsibility. Now that oppo- 
sition has been thrust aside. It was 
thrust aside by the organized leader- 
ship of school people and of far- 
sighted citizens. It was thrust aside 
by the requirements of the demo- 
cratic ideal. It was thrust aside by 
the changing economic circum- 
stances which made it necessary to 
broaden the area over which taxes 
were collected. The same trends to- 
day are operating upon a national 
stage. As the past 50 years have seen 
nearly all of the states accept a sub- 
stantial measure of responsibility for 
financing education, so the next 20 
years will surely extend that princi- 
ple, not only within each of the 48 
states but also the entire nation 
collectively. 
Our Case Rests on Realities 

We have a very good case for 
properly financing high-quality edu- 
cation. That case rests, first, on high 
ideals,_the stubborn conviction that 
every human being should have a 
fair chance thru a high quality of 
education to develop to the full 
whatever capacities he may possess. 

Our case rests also on economic 
realities. A few years ago, the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce eloquently 
demonstrated that what a nation 
spends for its schools is truly an in- 
vestment in people. Today, that 
great organization has apparently 
forgotten that truth. In the midst 
of unparalleled prosperity, it has led 
a dogged campaign which per- 


suaded members of both political 
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parties to ignore their platforms and 
to repudiate the President. Last July, 
by defeating the federal school con- 
struction bill, the House of Repre- 
sentatives with the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce shouting gleeful ap- 
proval, denied less than half of 1% of 
a $70 billion national budget to help 
build some badly needed schools. 
Many thousands of children will re- 
ceive half-day schooling because of 
that decision. It might be a well- 
deserved tribute to an eminently 
successful lobby if we would agree 
to rename the schools that offer 
half-day sessions “U. S$. Chamber of 
Commerce Schools.” 


Education is an Investment 
Education is still an investment in 
people. I doubt very much whether 


must be enlightened and not merely 
by a literacy which permits super- 
ficial acquaintance with the head- 
lines of each passing day. Enlight- 
enment includes habits of systematic 
thought, backgrounds of geography, 
of history, of science, of art, of arith- 
metic, of reading which give depth 
and significance to the decisions that 
every voter makes as he uses or neg- 
lects his franchise. Our American 
form of government can operate 
properly only with universal and ex- 
cellent educational opportunity. 


Excuses for Non-support 

Of course, hardly anyone ever 
comes out openly and_ explicitly 
against adequate expenditures cn 
education. It is always a case of let’s 
think about it longer, or why is there 


To enlist and inform such public support is a duty of the organized profession. 


the grassroots opinion of American 
businessmen really holds that better 
schools should be financed entirely 
by higher state and local taxes. I feel 
sure, however, that we do face some 
short-run trouble from the current 
indiscriminate campaign against 
public expenditure of almost every 
kind. I am equally sure that this 
propaganda will fail. We have no 
one on our side except the majority 
of the American people. They will 
not long be hoodwinked by the un- 
stated assumption that the proper 
financing of education would shatter 
the American economy. 

In addition to the appeals of eth- 
ics and economics, the total case for 
better education has a third com- 
ponent. Since our government relies 
on popular opinion, popular opinion 


so much waste in education, or why 
don't the schools teach something 
other than what they are teaching, 
or is the discipline too difficult or 
too easy, or are we sure we really 
need to make this expenditure, or 
can we get by one more year, or let's 
do it next year or the year after, or 
let someone else do it, or is some- 
thing else more urgent at the 
moment? 

Such are the diversions we shall 
encounter as we move in the next 
20 years to secure higher quality in 
educational opportunity. 

But the American people have 
been thru all this before. They have 
always ultimately seen thru what- 
ever razzle-dazzle of opposition was 
thrown in the way of improving the 


schools which the public owns and 
our profession serves. They will do 
it again. 


Duty of Profession 


To enlist and inform such public 
support is, in my judgment, a duty 
of the organized profession which is 
second only to the duty of providing 
instruction. In the next 20 years, our 
local, state, and national organiva- 
tions will be working very hard on 
that job. We can show the pul lic 
that new levels and new soluti ins 
for the financing of better schools ire 
imperatively demanded by new cn- 
ditions and readily permitted by 
new levels of national productiv ty. 

Time is one seamless fabric. ‘he 
pattern woven by the loom of biis- 
tory, if patterns there be, is so vast 
and complicated that we can never 
be sure whether it is repeating it- 
self or beginning some unfores:en 
variation. Minutes and years :nd 
centuries are merely convenient .u- 
man inventions. The clock ticks ind 
the leaves of the calendar flu‘ter 
aside, but they do not cut the pat- 
tern—they can not half the loom. The 
shape of things to come is deter- 
mined not only by the past but also 
by every action or failure to act in 
the present. 


Future Depends on Action 


The future I have tried to forecast 
is not inevitable. It is only possible. 
What happens in the next 20 years 
will depend on what each of us does 
to discharge his responsibilities in 
the next 20 days and 20 months. If 
the teaching profession, as organized 
in the NEA and in its affiliated state 
and local organizations, remains 
united we can provide that improved 
quality of education which the peo- 
ple of our country and of the world 
need, for freedom, for prosperity, for 
happiness,—yes, even for survival. 


The NEA Centennial does not 
merely put a period at the end of 


a long and thrilling paragraph It’ 


also puts a big capital letter at 
the beginning of the next chapter. 
The end-of-a-century moment is @ 
“breather”, a chance to get our sec- 
ond wind, as a climber part way up 
the mountain glances back fo. a 
moment over the paths below, ind 
turns with courage and joy to as- 
sail the peaks still unconquered. 
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AT HALF PAST SPUTNIK 


At last the ‘‘egghead” has come into the spotlight 
as a citizen worth knowing and valued for what he is. 


x | ‘HE beep from Sputnik signaled 
a reappraisal by Americans of 
science and scientists. From off-stage 
the “egghead” came reluctantly into 
the spotlight once again, this time 
as the production’s star. 

liow can scientists be found, and 
is there a way to increase the sup- 
ply? Where does education fit into 
the plot? These were the whispered 
uestions from spectators out be- 
yond the footlights. 

The Wisconsin State College Re- 
gents asked 100 of its science and 
mathematics teachers to join the dis- 
cussion. They did, and their com- 
ments are ready to be tossed into 
the national debate. 

The college teachers represent 36 
earned Doctorate degrees and 64 
Master’s degrees. Their fields are 
mathematics, chemistry, physics, and 
natural sciences. They have been 
teaching for an average of 17 years, 
as little as one year and as long as 
39 years. 


They Like Young People 


In this day of scientific demand, 
why are they teaching? 

Good salaries have kept none of 
them in the profession. They could, 
virtually all of them, get more money 
in business, industry, or research. 

There is one reason, tho, which 
89 of the scientists gave for teaching. 

“We teach,” said the 89, “because 
we like young people.” 

“Questions from students con- 
stantly stimulate us,” said a Platte- 
ville professor. “They make us re- 
evaluate the assumptions which we 
have long accepted as axiomatic.” 

Another 39 teach because they be- 
lieve in education. 

“Teaching is more intellectually 
stimulating than any other profes- 
Sion,” said one. 
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“I have found teaching satisfying 
intellectually and socially,” said an- 
other. “I am in a position to do some 
good for people, individually and as 
a society.” 


Profession Offers Good Life 


The college scientists teach for 
two other reasons. The profession 
offers a good life for the faculty 
family said 34. And 15 of the teach- 
ing scientists were staying in the 
profession because of the security it 
offers. 

Social prestige? Important to only 
four of them. Less competition than 
in industry? A factor of importance 
to only six. 

A mathematics professor summar- 
izes the feelings of many of his col- 
leagues. Said he, “I selected teaching 
because I thought I would do the 
most for society in such a position. 


Many times I doubt the wisdom 
of this choice. Most times I am 
satisfied.” 

This is the group of teacher- 
scientists whose comments the Col- 
lege Regents sought, Small in num- 
ber it is true, but thru the doorways 
of their classrooms pass thousands 
of Wisconsin young people who will 
be the teachers and graduate scien- 
tists of the next few years, There 
aren't 100 other opinions in Wiscon- 
sin on science today that are more 
important. 


Public Interest in Science 

“What evidence of an increasing 
interest in science do you see?” the 
college teachers were asked. 

“None,” said 17 of them. “Very 
little,” said nine more. 

Oh, there is more talk with sci- 
ence as the subject now admit 28. 


Photos Wisconsin State Colleges 


Teaching is more intellectually stimulating than any other profession. 





But it’s “wild talk,” “worried talk,” 
“superficial talk,” or just “small talk” 
like the weather or the chances for 
the Milwaukee Braves to repeat in 
1958. It can’t be considered an inter- 
est in science. 

“The public’s ‘interest’ in science 
goes by peaks,” said a physics pro- 
fessor. “The last peak came in the 
years immediately following the 
A-bombs, This year it’s Sputnik.” 

“We may be going Sputnik-mad,” 
said a Whitewater professor. 

A few of the teacher-scientists see 
the beginning of a real public inter- 
est in science. About one in 10 re- 
ported an increased enrollment in 
their courses, and one teacher even 
thought he saw an increased interest 
among college students in his classes 
since Sputnik. A few were being 
asked to speak to community groups 
on scientific subjects. 

A bare half dozen saw evidence 
that public interest was awakened 
and active. Two gave examples of 
Wisconsin communities which were 
willing to enlarge school science de- 
partments. Two others found parents 
of their students becoming  inter- 
ested. One described the initiation 
of a four-year mathematics program 
in a southwestern Wisconsin high 
school, And a Whitewater profes- 
sor described the “Careers in Sci- 
ence Day” at the high school at 
Burlington. 


Advice of College Teachers 


What were the college teachers 
themselves doing about public apa- 
thy toward science? 





_recruitment should be 


They were advising their capable 
students to become scientists. Only 
five teachers did not give such ad- 
vice, preferring to “show the student 
science and let him decide.” 


“I love to introduce students to 
the pleasure of intellectual activity; 
the sheer joy of using one’s brain,” 
said a chemistry professor. 

Some of the college professors 
would not allow enthusiasm for their 
own field to outweigh the need for 
the best minds in all fields. 


“Not all capable students want to 
become scientists,” warned one pro- 
fessor. “We have as much need for 
musicians, artists, and engineers.” 

And there was this dismal note: 


“I cannot advise good students to 
enter teaching in these fields if I 
have their economic welfare at 
heart,” admitted one professor. 


How to Get Scientists 


Central in the current national 
debate is the shortage of qualified 
scientists. “How can we increase the 
number of qualified American scien- 
tists and mathematicians?” the Col- 
lege Regents asked their scientific 
employees. 

There were many answers, 

“Some of the ‘how to teach’ re- 
quirements for a teaching certificate 
should be dropped,” said a bold La 
Crosse professor. “Replace them by 
subject study in the students’ major 
field, whether science or not. Too 
many high school science teachers,” 
he continued, as he eased farther 
and farther out on the limb, “are not 
really competent in their field.” 

The La Crosse professor was not 
alone in his criticism of high school 
science teaching. 

Said a Platteville professor: “We 
must eliminate unqualified people 
who are trying to teach science in 
high school. They are doing untold 
damage.” 

A total of 77 of the college teach- 
ers recommended recruiting better 
qualified high school science and 
mathematics teachers. 


Increase Salaries 


One obvious answer to how the 
done was 
given by 76 of the college profes- 
sors. “Give higher salaries to science 
and mathematics teachers in high 
schools,” they said. 





. better equipped laboratories . 


Again some of them opposed 
pushing for higher salaries only for 
science and mathematics teacher 
as being unfair to the rest of the 
profession. Said a Stevens Point 
mathematician, “Better salaries for 
all teachers on all levels would ena- 
ble educational institutions to com- 
pete with the attractions of industry,’ 

The college teachers were less 
harsh on the quality of teaching at 
the college level. Fewer than half of 
them saw a need for better qualified 
college science and mathematics 
teachers. And let the high school 
teacher chuckle at this: the college 
teachers want higher salaries for 
themselves (79 out of 100). 

The college scientists had _ one 
more thing to say about the high 
schools with a unanimity too evi- 
dent to be ignored. There need to 
be higher standards of attainment 
in high schools said 76 of the 
collegians. 

Half of the college teacher 
wanted to see better equipped labo: 
ratories in both the high school and 
college as a way of attracting mor 
young people to science. 


Oppose Accelerated Program 


Less than enthusiastic were. the 
teacher-scientists about two pet cure: 
alls advocated by many people. The! 
showed the smallest interest in accel: 
erated programs of science and 
mathematics in high school and i! 
college recruiting of top-notel 
students. 

“The key is quality, not quantity, 
said one professor. 
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“I am opposed to accelerated pro- 
grams in high school,” said a mathe- 
matics professor, “because many ,of 
the basic ‘fundamentals are side- 
tracked in such programs. We might 
gain more scientists but at a sacri- 
fice in quality.” 

The elementary school came in for 
some professorial comment too. This 
is the place for enthusiasm for sci- 
ence to begin. And once more the 
collegians levelled their sights at 
their teaching colleagues, this time 
those teaching at the grade school 
level. There must be better science 
teaching in the elementary schools, 
they said. 

Many elementary teachers trans- 
mit a fear of mathematics to their 
pupils,” observed one professor. 
“Mathematics should be included in 


scattered and each was listed by 
fewer than five of the 100 professors. 


Encourage the Gifted 


Almost complete agreement was 
reached on one “answer.” Do some- 
thing about the gifted child! Give 
him or her a college scholarship, 
said 82 of the college scientists. 

It is when talking or writing about 
this child of superior ability that the 
teacher-scientists wax eloquent. He 
challenges them in class, he assists 
them in research, he lifts their teach- 
ing above the routine of dirty test 
tubes, dusty blackboards, and term 
papers. 

“He makes teaching vibrant and 
interesting,” said one professor. 

“Let’s honor that good student at 
least as much as a good athlete,” in- 


cation—thru federal government 
scholarships or any other subsidy 
necessary, demands a_ chemistry 
professor. 


A Stevens Point professor typed up 
a four-page program for educating 
the superior child while giving the 
less-gifted classmate his educational 
rights. 


Doubts Public’s Awakening 

Sputnik’s beep may be merely a 
topic of current conversation or a 
springboard for political oratory. It 
may even be the beginning of an 
awakened interest in science on the 
part of the American public. 

To the State College teacher of 
science and mathematics the beep 
of a satellite radio is less important 
than the public’s acceptance of the 
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THE 
CASE 


OF THE 


DEDUCTIBLE 


TIGHTS 
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Teachers, being loyal and re- 
sponsible citizens, believe it is 
their obligation to pay their 
share of taxes to support their 
government, but they do want 
to see our tax laws fairly 
and equitably applied. Teach- 
ers are not seeking special 
privilege, but they do want 


a fair deal. 
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ALLPLAYERS and firemen. de- 

duct the cost of uniforms and 
equipment. Business executives dine 
on pheasant and live in fancy hotel 
suites, chalking it up to necessary 
expense. Theatrical people even de- 
duct the cost of a pair of spangled 
tights. Why, then, are we discrimi- 
nating against our underpaid teach- 
ers when they attempt to develop 
themselves professionally?”, so spoke 
Senator Charles F. Potter of Michi- 
gan when he commented on the fact 
that teachers are denied deductions 
available to others under federal in- 
come tax law. 

Since 1939, when teachers were 
subject to federal income taxes, the 
National Education Association has 
tried to persuade the Internal Reve- 
nue Service to treat the continu- 
ing educational expenses of teach- 
ers as a deductible item of business 
expenditure. 


NEA Urges Change 
Altho the NEA has sought a fair 


and reasonable ruling from the 
Internal Revenue Service and has 
urged legislation to correct the in- 
equity teachers experience, neither 
the Treasury Department nor Con- 
gress has acted in support of the 
teachers. 

With renewed effort and deter- 
mination the NEA will urge legisla- 
tion in the 85th Congress to secure 
a fair deal for teachers. The ground- 
work for concerted action is being 





Ernest Giddings, assistant director of the NEA Legislation and Federal Relations Commission, 


laid by the NEA thru meetings of 
educators in several states. 

At Appleton on December 11, 
Herbert Helble, chairman of the spe- 
cial committee in Wisconsin, called 
a meeting of representative edu- 
cators to review the past efforts of 
the NEA and to plan action for the 
immediate future. Ernest Giddings, 
assistant director of the NEA Legis- 
lation and Federal Relations Com- 
mission, was present to explain the 
plan of action. 


Some Groups Get Deductions 


“A lawyer can attend a tax or real 
estate institute. An insurance min 
may take a short course in nw 
methods of writing insurance. A pl y- 
sician may take a refresher couse 
on the use of antibiotics. An ac or 
can take a course in physical cultt re 
for the purpose of losing weight a id 
thereby keeping in good physival 
condition. But a teacher can’t tak: a 
course to improve his teaching alil- 
ity and deduct his additional «x- 
penses unless he can show that 1 
has to attend school as a condition 
for holding his position,” declared 
Giddings. 

Step by step Giddings related the 
history of the NEA’s efforts to get 
a favorable ruling from the Treasury 
Department. In 1950, with the help 
of the NEA, a Virginia teacher suc- 
ceeded in securing a favorable deci- 
sion from the Fourth Federal Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals which per- 


explains the deductible income tax question at the Appleton meeting. 
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Herbert Helble 
of Appleton talks 
federal legis!ation 
ith Ernest Giddings 
the NEA and N. 

Peter Nelson of 

Oshkosh. 


mitted her to deduct her summer 
school expenses on the grounds that 
she had to take the courses to renew 
her teaching certificate and could 
not teach without it. As the result 
of the court decision in 1951 the In- 
ternal Revenue Service modified its 
former regulation to allow the de- 
duction, but only when required to 
continue in the same position. Even 
this ruling proved to be clearly dis- 
criminatory to teachers in compari- 
son with other occupations. 

On July 10, 1956, the Internal 
Revenue Service proposed new, 
apparently more restrictive regula- 
tions on deductions for educational 
expenses. Protests from the NEA and 
the several state associations have 
gone unheeded by the Internal Reve- 
nue Service. 

“The only remaining recourse 
against the injustice to teachers is 
thru an act of Congress,” declared 
Giddings. Already several congress- 
men have introduced legislation to 
make clear to the Internal Revenue 
Service the intent of Congress. 


Many Bills Introduced 


While many bills are identical, HR 
4662, proposed by Representative 
Cecil King (D-Calif.) and Repre- 
sentative Thomas A. Jenkins (R- 
Ohio), provides for “a deduction 
from gross income for certain 
amounts paid by a teacher for his 
further education.” The deduction 
shall not exceed $600 for any taxa- 
ble year. Giddings explained that the 
figure of $600 was determined after 
a considerable research by the NEA. 

The bill: defines “‘the established 


teacher’ as an individual who is em- 
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ployed on the educational staff of a 
public or private school accredited 
by the accrediting agency of a State 
or Territory or by a regional accred- 
iting agency.” The term “‘expense 
during the taxable year by such 
teacher for his further education’ 
includes all expenses which are in- 
curred by an established teacher for 
tuition, books and other equipment, 
travel, and living expenses while 
away from home (to the extent that 
they exceed his normal living ex- 
penses), which are paid by him dur- 
ing the taxable year in connection 
with his enrollment in a course or 
courses of education at an institution 
of higher education, accredited by 
the accrediting agency of a State or 
Territory or by a regional accredit- 
ing agency.” 


Hearings for Bills 


In the U.S. Senate, Senator Alex- 
ander Wiley (R—Wis.) introduced in 
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$100,630.62 
19,202.54 


$119,833.16 


Balance Nov. 1 
Receipts 


Expenditures 


Balance Dec. 1 

Other Accounts: 
Bonds (Par Value) ..$127,000.00 
Retirement Reserve 


$100,308.93 


Life Membership Fund —_ 3,230.08 


$130,973.36 


P. M. VINCENT 
Treasurer 


the first session of the 85th Congress 
a bill, S 1640, “amending the 1954 
Internal Revenue Code to allow tax 
deductions of educational expenses 
for teachers. . . .” In presenting the 
bill Sen. Wiley said, “At a critical 
time, when our future depends on a 
higher level of education and of 
better qualified teaching personnel, 
it is unthinkable to me that we 
should tax a teacher for ‘keeping 
up with his profession.’ ” 

All bills in the House of Repre- 
sentatives pertaining to taxation are 
referred to the House Ways and 
Means Committee for hearing, and 
those introduced in the Senate are 
referred to the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. Congressman John W. Byrnes 
(R-Wis.) of the 8th District is Wis- 
consin’s only representative on the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
which will hold hearings on finance 
measures in January. 

Altho we have had many support- 
ers for a fair deal to teachers among 
the congressmen and senators, the 
chief opponent of a more satisfac- 
tory ruling or to an amendment of 
the Internal Revenue Code has been 
the U.S. Treasury Department. Al- 
ready the Department has protested 
to Congress that HR 4662 will cause 
too much loss of federal revenue. 
While no figures have been intro- 
duced to support this claim, the 
NEA Research Division estimates, as 
far as public elementary and sec- 
ondary teachers are concerned, that 
HR 4662, or bills like it, will cause 
a revenue loss not exceeding $18,- 
000,000 a year at the present rate of 
tax collections (now more than 
$70,000,000,000). 

Representatives at the Appleton 
meeting were present from Stur- 
geon Bay, Manitowoc, Menasha, 
Oshkosh, Neenah, Clintonville, 
Oconto Falls, Appleton, Beaver Dam, 
and Madison. 

Altho no formal action was taken 
by the group, it was mutually agreed 
that all teachers of Wisconsin should 
be alerted to the pending legislation 
and its importance to the profession. 
It was further emphasized that 
teachers are not asking for any spe- 
cial tax favors because they are 
teachers, but they firmly believe 
they should have equal considera- 
tion with other taxpayers. 

The NEA, sponsor of the meet- 
ing, paid ‘the travel expenses and 
the cost of the dinner. 





“Hank” confers with Ernest Giddings of the NEA. 


AT YOUR SERVICE: 


A Day with he 


POKESMAN for Wisconsin teachers—a nameplate 
pinned upon the executive secretary periodically 
by newspaper articles, reflects one phase of the activi- 
ties of Henry C. Weinlick, but tells only part of the 
duties and responsibilities which are his in serving you. 
The perimeter of this page shows other aspects of 
the work associated with his office. In fact he is the 
manager of the central office of your Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association, coordinating the activities of the staff 
of five professional workers and seven secretarial and 
clerical assistants on your behalf. He is also ex-officio 
secretary of the Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union. 
Conferences occupy a major segment of days which 
are not regulated by time-clock hours. Meetings with 
legislators, civic organizations interested in education, 
WEA committees which begin their work when official 
working days are over, and teachers from the entire 
state are typical examples. A liaison function between 
the WEA and organizations such as the National Edu- 
cation Association and Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards Commission is another vital responsi- 
bility with which he is charged. 


In the office much of his day is spent on the 


Leaving the Capitol. 


— ve Secretary 


telephone—providing information, arranging meetinys, 
consulting with various educational agencies, bringiag 
the various services of the WEA to a focus upon the 
areas where help is sought. 

As might be suspected, the Executive Secretary cin- 
not spend all his time at his desk in the WEA office 
in Madison. Proof of this is registered on the speedome- 
ter face of his Ford which has reeled off some 12,000 
miles of travel on association business during the 
past year. 

During a legislative year, especially, your Executive 
Secretary is a ubiquitous figure in the state capitol. A 
primary function during these months is translating 
the mandate of the WEA Representative Assembly and 
the Council on Education into terse facts and figures 
which will be favorably regarded by the harassed 
Solons on Capitol Square. 

To the many-voiced demands of the secretaryship, 
“Hank’—as he prefers to be known—brings a winning 
combination of affability, energy, and sincerity honed 
to a working edge by 29 years of service to education 
as a teacher, administrator, and staff member of your 
Wisconsin Education Association. 


+ January 1958 
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News and Views, Dept. of 
Public Instruction 








INCE the end of World War II, 

the role of the teacher in main- 
taining mental health of children 
has been the center of a hot con- 
troversy. There appear to be three 
main views expressed about this 
issue. One of them says that the 
teacher because she spends so much 
time with the children is in a posi- 
tion to do the whole job. A second 
view asserts that the teacher is not 
properly trained, nor does she al- 
ways have time and the proper re- 
lationship with the children to play 
a role which would be conducive to 
success in this work. The part-time 
role as task master and disciplinarian 
often interfere with the relationship 
which the role of a counselor de- 
mands. This will be discussed in 
some detail. Those who hold the 
third view would like to see the 
teacher do the “whole job,” but rec- 
ognize certain practical limitations. 
Setting for Controversy 

Every child in Wisconsin as well 
as in the other states and territories 
is required by law to attend the 
“common school.” Since no selective 
factors operate, we have a situation 
in this country which is unparalleled 
elsewhere in the world. This brings 
all children into the school when 
they reach the age of five or six. 
Some of these children, most re- 
cently enrolled, are those whose 
emotional, social, physical, or mental 
handicaps limit their interest in 
education or any form of self 
improvement. 

The view which has been most 
persistently practiced in education 
has been that the teacher could 
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Can Teachers Maintain 


Good Mental Health 
For Their Children 


ELY SIRES 


Supervisor in Charge of Mental Health 
State Department of Public Instruction 


solve all of the problems of children 
in the schools. When the term 
“guidance” gained increasing popu- 
larity after World War II, many ad- 
ministrators and teachers embraced 
the idea that good instruction sup- 
plied the best type of guidance. 
The implication was that good in- 
struction could solve all of the prob- 
lems which children had. This was 
not the case. Children still have 
problems with which the school has 
little or no success. It further ap- 
pears that the incidence of emo- 


. . children continue to have problems... . 


tional problems among children is 
increasing. 


Attempt to Solve Dilemma 


It appears necessary to reexamine 
instruction and to look to other pro- 
fessions to seek a solution for these 
problems of children which are vex- 
ing all of us. We must of necessity 
conclude that the teacher cannot 
help children solve all their prob- 
lems without aid from an outside 
source. To gain some insight, it 
would seem appropriate to attempt 


to assess the impact of the following 
on organizational guidance: 

1. Modern educational theory, 

2. The nature of childrens problems, 
3. The nature of guidance, and 
4 


. The influence of administrative 
thought. 


Modern Educational Theory 


With the advent of universal edu- 
cation, it became necessary to “indi- 
vidualize,” or tailor, the educational 
program to fit the needs of children. 
The attempts to accomplish this led 
to classes for the deaf and hard-of- 
hearing, classes for mental defec- 
tives, classes for the blind and sight 
saving, classes for physically handi- 
capped, and even instruction for 
homebound children, In attempting 
to deal with problems which “nor- 
mal” children have, class size has 
been reduced. Despite these adapta- 
tions, children continue to have 
problems and as pointed out earlier, 
the incidence is increasing. 


Nature of Children’s Problems 


In every school, an alert listener 
will overhear teachers complaining 
that “Johnny” just doesn’t do his 
work despite much study and great 
effort on the part of his teachers. 
He is hostile or he just sits. He com- 
mits non-social acts against his peers 
or he lives in a world alone. The 
teachers usually know the family 
circumstances and can sometimes 
analyze quite adequately why 
Johnny is what he is. These teach- 
ers are complaining because they 
feel impotent to deal with the situ- 
ation and their pleas for help are 
usually unanswered. 

These problems that vex the teach- 
ers appear to stem from something 
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in the inner life of the children con- 
cerned, Social emotional overtones 
are always present. When _ these 
problems become “deep-seated” a 
psychiatrist or clinical psychologist 
is usually the one from whom help 
is sought, A question which logically 
arises is whether a service can be 
available to children in the schools 
wherein their problems will be re- 
solved before they reach states of 
neuroses or even psychoses. This 
service has been referred to as 
guidance. 


Nature of Guidance 


Guidance has been alternately re- 
ferred to as a viewpoint or a group 
of services. Actually it appears to be 
both. A very simple statement of 
viewpoints of guidance in education 
was discussed in the opening para- 

aph. As a group of services to chil- 
dren, the following are generally 
recognized: 

1. Individual] inventory service, 

2. Information service, 

3. Counseling service, 

4. Placement and adjustment service, 


and 
5. Follow-up service. 


For purposes of this discussion, 
counseling will be considered in 
some detail while the other services 
will be treated generally as they con- 
tribute to the point to be considered. 

Counseling is generally accepted 
as being the heart of the guidance 
program. In counseling a person- to- 
person situation is set up so that the 
counselor can assist the counselee 
with “his” problem. In this situation, 
the two concerned consider infor- 
mation about the environment of the 
counselee which bear on the prob- 
lem. They further seek the counsel- 
ee’s mature decision which will solve 
the problem and lead to adjustment 
of that individual. In addition, the 
counselor and/or the counselee 
would seek to follow up the case to 
assure adjustment. It should be 
pointed out that adjustment means 
the counselee recognized his prob- 
lem real or imaginary, and a solution 
is reached in achieving a balanced 
state of mind and wholesome social 
reactions. 

In the schools, these problems 
exist on a continuum from those of 
stable children to those with deep- 
seated neuroses. The need in the 
schools is to create an organization 
which will assist the teacher to be 
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Curriculum Conferences for 1958 


Location 
Friendship 


Mayville 


BEGIN: 64.026 sss 
Walworth 
Mondovi 


Eau Claire 


Medford 
Rhinelander 


Waukesha 


Sheboygan ....... Manitowoc, Ozaukee, 


Sheboygan 


(Not Confirmed ) 


Counties Included 


Adams, Juneau, Waushara .... 
Stevens Point ..... Marathon, Portage, Wood .... 
APDICLON . «232543. Calumet, Outagamie, Wau- 

paca, Winnebago 
Dodge, Fond du Lac, Wash- 

meton ...< 
Kenosha, Racine, Rock, 


Buffalo, Pepin, Trempealeau . . 
Chippewa, Dunn, Eau Claire, 
Jackson ... 
Glark, Price, Taylor. s. .c4< +s 
Forest, Langlade, Lincoln, 
Oneida, Vilas 
Jefferson, Milwaukee, Waukesha Liebenberg & Ihlenf: \dt 


. Dane (East and West), Grant . 


Department Supervisors 
Spangler & Peterson 
Senty & Brown 
Mosely & Nemec 


Miller & Ooley 


Liebenberg & Ooley 
ene .. Spangler & Peterson 
Hatfield & Peterson 


Hatfield & Brown 
Mosely & Kellogg 


Liebenberg & Neme: 


Spangler & Ihlenfelc: 


ARTHUR ADKINS 
Coordinator 


Editor's Note: Detailed programs of the first three conferences appeared in he 


December Journal. 


effective in the preventative aspects 
of a program aimed at mental health 
of children. 


Influence of Administration 


In an unpublished study con- 
ducted by the author, it was learned 
that the professional persons em- 
ployed by schools tend to accept 
the views of the local chief school 
administrator. This was true, not- 
withstanding the field in which those 
persons were trained. In addition, 
the influence of the administrator 
as professional consultant to his 
board of education is considerable. 
It is he who must accept modern 
theories and practices before their 
effects can reach children. 


That the teacher has a role in 
guidance is recognized almost uni- 
versally, It is also recognized, almost 
universally, that the teacher has a 
major role in the preventative as- 
pects of mental health problems. 
Beyond that the teacher's role is 
much more difficult to define. 


We must recognize that teachers 
have problems of their own, at times, 
which would make them ineffective 
in dealing with those of others. This 
is of first importance. In addition, 
teachers are not trained, or have 
they generally had the kinds of ex- 
perience which would give them a 
sensitivity to work with deep-seated 
problems. And if they were capable, 
they could not have the time from 
their teaching to devote to counsel- 
ing, as described earlier. 


Realizing that the teacher is in 


a key position for “first” observaticns 
of children, what then is needed to 
maintain the mental health of the 
children? 

A person or group of persons who 
are specially trained seem to be 
needed. When a problem is pre- 
sented which is beyond the ability 
of the classroom teacher to cope 
with, she could call upon this per- 
son or group to assist with the prob- 
lem. The teacher would be assisted 
to help the child or the case would 
be referred for clinical treatment, 
whichever is indicated, 

1. Dugald S. Arbrickle, Teacher Counsel- 
ing, Addison-Wesley Press, Inc., Cam- 
bridge, 1950. 

. Charles E. Skinner, ed., Educational 
Psychology, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York, 1951. 

. Nelson B. Henry, ed., Mental Health in 
Modern Education, NSSE Yearbook, 
LIV, Part II, University of Chicago 
Press, 1955. 

. Franklin R. Zeran, et al, Guidance Serv- 
ices in Elementary Schools, Chartwell 
House, New York, 1954. 

5. Roy De Verl Willey, Guidance in Ele- 
mentary Education, Harper and Broth- 
ers, New York, 1951. 

. Raymond N. Hatch, Guidance Service 
in the Elementary School, Wm. C. 
Brown Company, Dubuque, 1951. 



















. Ervin Winfred Detien and Mary Ford 


Detjen, Elementary School Guidance, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York, 1952. 

. Harold F. Cottingham, Guidance in 
Elementary Schools; Principals and 
Practices, McNight and McNight Pub- 
lishing Company, Bloomington, 1956. 

9. C. A. Michelman, ed., Handbook for 
Providing Guidance Services, Board for 
Vocational ‘Education, Springfield, ‘lli- 
nois, 1949, 
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The Ideal Summer Job 


Thru initiative two Racine teachers develop a 


pleasant, worthwhile, and profitable job which 


proves to be fun for the boys, popular with the 
parents and education for everyone concerned. 


RICHARD R. BUSCH 
Franklin Junior High School 
Racine, Wisconsin 


. SUMMER job is a matter of 

Aconcern for many teachers. 
Many obtain jobs in business and 
industry where their education and 
experience are of little value. By con- 
trast, a fellow teacher and I 
launched a successful summer proj- 
ect that was interesting and _profit- 
able, and we capitalized upon our 
teaching background. 

This all began during Easter va- 
cation. My friend, Lowell McCarthy, 
and I were discussing the prospects 
of a summer job in the Racine area. 
There did not appear to be many 
jobs available. 

“It’s too bad we couldn't get a 
job working with kids,” said Lowell. 
“A camp job would be fun, but we 
would make very little money.” 

We talked about the possibilities 
in tutoring and the conventional day 
camp. Tutoring, we decided, would 


- @ camping trip... 


be too restrictive and keep us inside 
too much. A day camp would re- 
quire a permanent camp site, more 
equipment than we could afford, and 
the facilities for a large number of 
children. Besides, we wanted to see 
the Milwaukee Braves play ball, visit 
a few of the interesting places in 
Chicago, and do a little camping. It 
looked as if we wanted a summer 
job and a vacation at the same time. 


Boys’ Recreation the Answer 


Why not, we asked ourselves, or- 
ganize a carefully supervised pro- 
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gram for seven or eight selected boys 
between the ages of seven and ten? 
Let’s take advantage of the many 
interesting places within driving dis- 
tance of Racine. The program would 
emphasize exploring, thus eliminat- 
ing the need for a permanent camp 
site. The boys would be picked up 
in the morning, spend the day visit- 
ing various places, and returned 
home in time for supper. We would 
call this the Boys’ Summer Recrea- 
tion Program. 

The tuition would cover all trans- 
portation costs, fees, and supplies. 
The boys needed a swim suit, a 
towel, and a bag lunch. At first we 
considered providing the noon meal, 
but found this would mean an in- 
volvement with the local health 
department. 

We promoted our venture three 
different ways. First, we placed ads 
in the local newspaper. Next, we 
sent letters to people we felt might 
be interested in the program. Finally, 
we were interviewed by a_ local 
newspaper columnist and received 
some free publicity in his column. 
Almost immediately, we started re- 
ceiving phone calls and letters from 
interested parents. We mailed them 
a summary of the program. If they 
were still interested, we visited their 
homes for a personal interview. 


Personal Contacts Important 


The home visits were important. 
It gave the parents a chance to meet 
us and we had an opportunity to sell 
the program. We stressed the ad- 
vantages of a small group, the con- 
stant supervision, and the experi- 
enced leadership. This personal con- 
tact is probably why we signed a 
boy at every home we visited. 

Once the program started, it was 
surprising how smoothly everything 


. played games... 


went. We feel this was due to our 
belief that the primary purpose of 
the program was to give the boys 
a good time. This necessitated a flex- 
ible program where everyone was 
encouraged to suggest things to do 
and places to visit. We tried to bring 
the boys home happy and tired. 
After several weeks, we found 
that our mornings were spent at 
local lakes and parks. We went 
swimming, played games, and 
worked on craft projects. Our after- 
noons were spent traveling and visit- 
ing interesting places. During the 
week, we would usually go on one 
or two all-day trips. This might be a 
visit to Chicago or a camping trip- 
to the northern part of the state. 
Very little equipment was needed 
for this type of program. We used 
a softball and bat, some art and craft 
supplies, but little else. As a pre- 
caution it was advisable to have in- 
surance coverage. We did not know 
what type of insurance to have until 
an agent advised us to purchase 
Bodily Injury Liability and Property 
Damage Liability. Later we found 
that a complete listing of camping 
insurance is available thru the 
American Camping Association. 


Future Appointments Sought 


It did not take us long to find that 
we had a “good deal.” The boys 
loved it, the parents were enthusias- 
tic, and we were having a fine time 
doing something we enjoyed. We 
even have had parents contacting us 
about the following summer. 

This was one summer job that 
was a pleasure. We often com- 
mented on how fortunate we were 
to be in the fresh air and sunshine 
rather than in a stuffy factory or 
store. It was, we both agreed, the 
ideal way for a teacher, to take care 
of the summer job problem. 











‘Air Conditioning’ for Teachers 


Pupils are fascinated and thrilled at the mere thought of 


flying thru the air. To meet the demands of the modern 


classroom, teachers need some knowledge of aviation. 


ORRIE BOETTCHER 
Athletic Director 
Chippewa Falls High School 
Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin 


OW does an airplane fly?” “Will 
we be able to fly to the moon 
soon?” “How fast can a jet fly?” 
“What does ‘Mach 1’ mean?” These 
and many other similar questions 
are being asked by thousands of 
pupils thruout our classrooms in 
America, classrooms filled with boys 
and girls who show a surprisingly 
high and sincere interest in aviation. 
The sad part of their experience is 
that when such questions pertaining 
to aviation are asked, the majority 
of our teachers are avoiding the 
answers because of their complete 
ignorance of the field of aviation 
and the potential of the industry. 
Last summer 300 teachers, super- 
visors, and administrators traveled 
by air lift to Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio, for the National Aviation 
Education Workshop. The majority 
of these people, representing all 
parts of the United States as well as 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, 
had no previous aviation knowledge 
or training. In fact, for many it was 
their first airplane ride! However, 
they did have an interest in find- 
ing out more about this thing 
called aviation that their classroom 
“Johnny” had so much interest in. 
Many were working on M.A. degrees 
in Aviation Education. 


General Understanding 


The Aviation Education Work- 
shops are not designed to prepare 
special technicians for the aviation 
industry, but rather to give the edu- 
cators a general understanding of 
aviation and to expose them to the 
impact it is making on our everyday 
life. By participating in this five- 
week course, the participants re- 
turned to their respective schools, 
whether they were primary, inter- 
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mediate, or secondary teachers, with 
a better understanding of the in- 
terests in aviation so prevalent in 
their class rooms. 

The typical day in the workshop 
was spent listening to some of the 
nation’s most outstanding authorities 
in aviation and education. Many 
different elements of the modern Air 
Age were presented by these people. 
In addition, the teachers enjoyed 
different educational experiences, in- 
cluding the making of model planes, 





seminars for our own study in the 
field of aviation, the televising of 
aviation education in schools, the 
building of visual aids, the develop- 
ment of Air Age teaching materials, 
and the planning and building of 
units in aviation education for the 
teacher’s own area in the school 
curriculum. In addition to these 
experiences, some of the teachers 
enrolled in the flight training pro- 
gram sponsored by the workshop 
and were able to solo before re- 
turning home. 





Field Trips Included 


Like all good workshops, the Na- 
tional Aviation Education Workshop 
had field trips included in its pro- 
gram. Field trips were made to the 
National Air Science Museum at 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base ai 
Dayton, Ohio. Other trips were 
made to flight lines and Air Develop- 
ment Centers. Some of the partici- 
pants even journeyed to Richmond, 
Indiana, and were given the oppor- 
tunity to have a “Sail Plane” flight. 

Of course, the usual recreation 
accompanied this workshop. There 
were mixers, swimming, ball gamcs, 
movies, exhibits, displays and movi°s 
from Alaska and Puerto Rico. Pro}- 
ably the climax in recreational 
events was the authentic luau, which 
was put on by the Hawaiian mem- 
bers of the workshop. Over 700 peo- 
ple attended. 

For those attending the workshop, 
six semester hours of graduate or 
advanced undergraduate credit in 
education were oftered. Many in et- 
tendance already had their Master’s 
degree and six held their Doctor- 
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Pupils can ask all sorts of questions about airplanes and flying. 


ates. The large majority, however, 
were just starting work toward the 
M.A. degree. A number of these 
people from Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 


tucky, Michigan, Ohio, and Wiscon- 


sin will be returning in 1958 to 
Miami University, which has again 
been selected as the site for the 
Great Lakes Regional Aviation Edu- 
cation Workshop. 

Those interested in the five week 
course offering six hours of credit 
during the 1958 summer school mav 

(Turn to page 19) 
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It is amazing what an imaginative class 
and a resourceful teacher can do with 


One Quart of Sea Water 


SYLVIA LIEDTKE 
Seventh Grade Science Teacher 
Emery Junior High 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


O* THE very day that Bell 
” Telephone’s “Hemo, the Mag- 
nificent” was shown on TV, Ricky 
returned from Florida, and to me, 
his science teacher, he brought back 
one quart of sea water—the very 
material of which Hemo was made. 

At first I was surprised. Then the 
“What shall I do with this thing?” 
feeling that science teachers often 
get, when a child brings him a treas- 
ure, overwhelmed me. 


Ricky’s class is a good one, so I 
finally decided to let the children 
decide what to do with the sea 
water. They came up with a good 
many suggestions, most of which 
were feasible enough to try. 


Pupils’ Suggestions 


Ricky, himself, wanted to distill 
it and see whether or not he actu- 
ally could get salt and fresh water. 

Karen and Johnny were interested 
in water softening. “Could sea water 
be softened,” they asked, “just as the 
hard artesian water of their own 
hometown was?” 

Mike is a Boy Scout. His mother 
is a nurse. When he goes on over- 
night hikes, she sends along a bottle 
of Halazone tablets to purify the 
water. “Would Halazone tablets 
make sea water drinkable?” he 
asked. 

David wanted to know if it would 
pass thru various filters at the same 
rate as regular water. 

Rusty wanted to know how sea 
water reacted to various chemical 
indicators such as perHydrian paper, 
litmus paper, and iodine. (We had 
tested for starch. ) 

Tommy wanted to know at what 
temperature sea water froze. “Did 
it freeze at a lower or higher tem- 
perature than fresh water?” 

Bill wanted to examine it micro- 


seopically. 
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And Mark wanted to check its 
density. “What things,” he asked, 
“float in sea water? What things 
sink?” 


Task for the Teacher 


The period was over and my head 
swam. How could I possibly carry 
on all these experiments with just 
one quart of sea water and just an 
ordinary science laboratory? 

But I was determined to try. I 
gave each leader a lab partner or 





. each leader a lab partner or two . 


two. Then I got out all the neces- 
sary equipment, and asked Mike and 
his group to “make artificial salt 
water’ so that we could taste results. 

Each group had to chart results, 
draw conclusions, and report orally 
on its findings. 

Amazingly .enough, each experi- 
ment was a success, and while space 
does not permit complete charting 
of results, these are the conclusions 
or learnings this group of “inlanders” 
gained from experimenting with sea 
water. 

1. Sea water can be distilled to fresh 

distilled water and to salt. 

2. Sea water can be Softened, but it 
must remain in the softener 20 min- 
utes or more. 

. Sea water is still salty and “undrink- 

able” even with the addition of Hala- 
zone tablets. 


. Sea water passed thru various filters 
at about the same speed as tap water. 


5. Sea water turns litmus blue. It has 
a perHydrian rating of 6. It contains 
no starch. 

. Tom’s salt water in a test tube sur- 
rounded by salted crushed ice froze 
solid at —2 degrees Centigrade. Sea 
water freezes at a lower temperature 
than fresh water. That’s why salt is 
used to thaw icy roads and sidewalks. 

. Bill found the remains of several 
dead microscopic animals. He also 
examined salt under the microscope 
and noted its crystalline structure. 

. Mark did not have time to run a 
control with fresh water, but a beaker 
of salt water floated cork, aluminum 
foil, rubber bands, bits of paper 
towel, pieces of string, and a feather. 
An eraser sunk in sea water. He is 
a good scientist. He did not draw 
a conclusion until each material was 
thoroly wet; to rule out surface ten- 
sion. 


Then we saw “Hemo” in color at 
our school. We learned that this 
material actually is the fluid that 
bathes all animal cells. 

Surely this was a great deal to 
learn from just one quart of sea 
water. 


Here’s a Hot One! 


Those who consider research to 
be uninterrupted drudgery dealing 
only with statistics must never 
have surveyed a pile of completed 
questionnaires. 

As the WEA research staff was 
tabulating replies on successful prac- 
tices relating to bond issues, one in 
particular caught the workers’ eyes. 

Following down the page, blanks 
and squares were appropriately filled 
pertaining to those involved in the 
bond campaign, the role of citizens’ 
committees, and evaluation of differ- 
ent techniques. 

Then, in response to a question, 
“In successful campaigns, what 
would you consider to be the great- 
est single factor responsible for such 
success?”, the respondent dryly re- 
plied: “Need. School had burned.” 
















AIR CONDITIONING ... 
(Continued from page 18) 

wish to write Dr. John A. Whitesel, 
Director, Great Lakes Regional Avi- 
ation Education Workshop, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio. Those in- 
terested in the National Aviation 
Education Workshop to be held in 
Hawaii, may contact Dr. Mervin K. 
Strickler, Headquarters, Bolling 
AFB, Washington, D. C. 


What the PRESS Thinks 
About EDUCATION 


These reprints reveal some edito- 
rial opinion on educational problems. 
They may reflect your beliefs or they 
may be in direct opposition to your 
opinion. In either case to read them 
is to learn what others think of edu- 
cation. The free press is the bulwark 
of democracy. 








Is It the Schools’ Fault? 

Some of the surface evidence, at 
least, would seem to support those 
who charge that pupils get by too 
easily in American high schools 
today. 

Sudden worry over our training 
program for scientists, engineers and 
mathematicians has brought wide- 
spread demands that high school 
pupils be required to take stiffer 
courses in fundamentals—including 
not only science and mathematics, 
but history and English—and to work 
harder at them. 

The program in Russian schools, 
described in the recent report of the 
office of education in Washington, 
sounds tough and thoro, compared 
with ours. And a whole army of 
American college professors will tes- 
tify that a distressingly large per- 
centage of their freshmen must have 
gone thru high schools without ex- 
erting their minds greatly. They 
haven't mastered simple grammar, 
spelling, arithmetic or science. They 
haven't the foggiest notion about 
how to study effectively—for they 
have never had to do it. 

High school boards, superintend- 
ents, principals, and teachers have 
been blamed for not making pupils 
work harder. Methods and new edu- 
cational philosophies have been 
blamed. Teacher training institutions 
have been blamed. The youngsters 
have been blamed as an intellectu- 
ally indolent lot. 

It’s quite possible that there are 
not as many culprits as we suppose, 
and that we are looking for some in 
the wrong places. Quality of teach- 
ing and standards of accomplish- 
ment have been good in many areas, 
if not in all. High school pupils to- 
day may be working harder and 
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learning more than their parents did 
—even if they can’t recite Longfel- 
low’s “Hiawatha.” 

If some pupils pick the softest 
courses and don't work hard, the 
reasons may be found among home 
folks and companions who admire 
the outstanding scholar less than the 
man who makes the easy dollars. If 
pupils are passed who should be 
flunked, it may be because principals 
or teachers are afraid of the fuss 
parents would raise. Have new auto- 
mobiles become a more important 
dinner table topic than Junior’s high 
school progress? 

It would indeed be a wholesome, 
helpful thing to explore our high 
school programs critically. As par- 
ents, as taxpayers, as Americans, as 
world citizens concerned with peace 
and human progress, we should find 
out how our high schools can bet- 
ter do the job we want them to do. 

There is one real danger: Making 
up our minds first about what is 
wrong, before we have looked into 
our schools carefully and objectively. 
And when we start seeking solutions 
for faults we find in our public 
school system, we should have our 
mirrors handy.—Milwaukee Journal. 


Better Educational 
Product Is Needed 


Warnings have come from many 
quarters that America must be care- 
ful, in stepping up its education pro- 
grams to offset the Russian scientific 
breakthru, that it does not try to 
turn out science robots. 

What many keen-minded educa- 
tors are concerned about is that we 
shall produce trained individuals 
who, while having a sharply devel- 
oped scientific bent, shall above all 
be rounded human beings. 

This means that they should bring 
to their work the insight and _per- 
spective of men who grasp values 
and have a steady awareness of the 
political, economic, and social frame 
within which they labor. 

To some Americans, the placing 
of this emphasis may suggest that 
we are already doing a good job of 
keeping human values and the broad 































perspective of affairs uppermost— 
that the danger is that science may 
narrow and limit our focus. 

The truth seems to be otherwise. 
Many educators feel, for one thing, 7. 
that the scientists and engineers we 
train tend too often to be specialists 
set in a kind of social vacuum, un- 
able to see beyond the end of their 
slide rule. 

But there is a worse aspect. The 
uncomfortable fact is that, as we !ag 
in science, we don't really do a very 
good job in the humanities and _5o- 
cial sciences, either. 

It’s an old story now, but it is ‘ill 
the story, that students at both ‘he 
college and high school levels of:en 
test poorly in fundamentals |ke 
history, politics, economics, and 
geography. 

As for art, philosophy, and ‘he 
study of religions, there seems to be 
even less grasp of these. 


Education in America appears to 
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be hitting merely a glancing blow in 
all.too many cases. And argumeats 
continue to rage as to the extent to 
which the students, the teachers, and Tea 
the educational system are to blazue. Is N 
We all know we have long suf- WA 
fered a shortage of teachers and that _ 
ure n 
long-r: 
supply 
Engle 
Ameri 
trators 
teache 
Dr. 
= 
which 
of Cle 
many we have are poorly trained or Educat 
ill suited to the work. We know, too, 
that with the countless bright dis- 
: Edit! 
tractions of today many students By 4. 
look in school for the paths of least B teache 
resistance. were 
Those who assail the system say it camel 
allows the student too much freedom dead 
to select easy courses, puts too much ence O1 
stress on practical “how to” studies — 
which an individual can as well learn = at 
for himself in other ways, and de- ie 
votes too much time to “life adjust BB knglem 
ment”—getting along with other stu- JB anymor 
dents, the teacher, etc. and it 
However the blame should {all a. 
the point would seem to be that it & more or 
should fall somewhere. No matter & state or 
what the Russians do or don’t do, Sugge 
we need better education, and a _et- between 
ter educational product, than we get Rey: 
today.—La Crosse Leader-Tribun... of teach 
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Se, 
ag, 
we 
sts r ; | ai Wisconsin Administrators 
in- : 4 an 
a ik ' |: 2b 8 £e | 7 B} ©6Plan Citizen Conference 
7 ae for Educational Research 
he > ¢ 4 | Ge. + a4 wy : MADISON—-The Wisconsin Citizens 
ag a a ay ae. , a Conference on Educational Research will 
ory > 4 nt er “11 & ~—é aM da be held in the Memorial Union at the 
30- = a 2 . University of Wisconsin in Madison, on 
P : Monday, Mar. 10. The move has been 
; Se ~ Sy started in the state 
“ill — by the Wisconsin As- 
he sociation of School 
‘en Administrators to 
ke improve _ teaching 
ey methods and curricu- 
ad # lums thru scientific 
¥ study. 
he ¥ The Research 
be rk \ Committee of the 
S 


WASA, headed by 
Robert G. Peterson, 
superintendent at 
Onalaska, met in 
Madison on Dec. 17 
to plan the conference. Other members 





5 to a 
vin Edith Luedke (left) and Evelyn Schuh (right) confer with Eric Rhodes, NEA salary consultant, 
and Vivian Powell, NEA Classroom Teacher Department president, Nov. 29—30 


G. E. WATSON 


2 ats 


t to T : ‘ . , f the committee include William Godson 
tur Teacher contracts now include salary of the ce ; reagents 
and Teacher Salary Struc U ” provisions, sick leave, retirement, and other superintendent at Marinette, Louis M. 
7ne. Is NEA Conference Subject benefits, Dr. Engleman told the group. King, —— at mg ee 
; i Sa ‘ “Our next step is in the area of profes- Luther, superintendent at Fort Atkinson, 
Sul- x ' . Mier as , 7/eT- . . ope e ’ »ryvicl mcing 
suf WASHINGTON, D. C.—A drastic over sional working conditions which properly Gerald E. Eyler, supervising principal at 
that hauling of the entire teacher salary struc- . 


— 


ture may be necessary before we see any 
long-range improvement in the teacher 
supply and demand picture, Finis E. 
Engleman, executive secretary of the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, told delegates to a nationwide 
teacher salary conference here. 

Dr. Engleman spoke to representatives 
from 35 states attending the conference 


belong in contract discussions,” he added. 

“A first-grade teacher who has more 
than 25 or 30 kids is working under condi- 
tions which are going to harm the kids,” 
he said. “A teacher has a right to refuse 
to teach in a basement when it is endan- 
gering the health of the children and her 
own health. And the more I see of good 
teachers, the more I see that they should 
demand adequate supplies and equipment.” 


Port Edwards, and Douglas Brown, super- 
intendent at Shorewood. 


Objective of Conference 
The object of the statewide conference 
on research, according to Peterson, is to 
get people of the state behind research. 
“We need to do some basic research in 
education as it is being done in agricul- 
ture, chemistry, and other fields,” he de- 



















which was sponsored by the Department clared. Research should show what is 
of Classroom Teachers of the National Salary Schedule Practices needed to modernize the curriculum and 
d or Education Association. Eric Rhodes, NEA salary consultant, teaching methods, he said. Such things as 
too, ae outlined the following principles which class size and the possible uses of televi- 
dis- Luedke is Secretary (Turn to page 29) sion as a teaching aid could be researched 
ents Edith Luedke of Milwaukee, secretary just as problems have been studied in 


of the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, and Evelyn Schuh of Cudahy, 
were Wisconsin delegates appointed by 
Vivian Powell, president of the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers, to 
attend as members of the Study Confer- 
ence on Professional Salary Schedules for 
Classroom Teachers. The Conference was 
held at the NEA Headquarters in Wash- 


other fields. 

The day’s program for the conference 
will begin with a welcoming address by 
UW Pres. E. B. Fred, following the regis- 
tration period from 9:00 to 9:30 A.M. 
Leading off for the morning’s discussion 
will be an address by Gov. Vernon W. 
Thomson on the attitude of the state 


least 


WEA Schedules Six Sessions 


To Increase Membership 


MADISON-Six sessions dealing with 
professional membership and local associa- 
tion activities in relationship to the WEA 
and NEA have been slated for January 


ay it 
dom 
nuch 
idies 


lean : i and February. Executive committee mem- administration toward research. Allan 
: ie maton, D.C., Nov. 29-30. : bers will serve as chairmen of the sessions. Abrams of Wausau, vice president of the 
. Patterns in the U.S. are shifting,” Dr. WEA field representatives will meet Marathon Paper Co. in charge of research. 
just: Engleman said. “There isn’t anything local — with presidents of local associations in will present the use industry has made of 


stu- anymore. We are one unit as a_ nation, 

and it doesn’t make sense for one state 
call to pay its teachers a third more than an- 
raul, other state. Children do not deserve any 
more or any less because they live in one 
state or another.” 


each district on the following schedule: 
Jan. 21, District II, Appleton; Jan. 22, Dis- 
tricts IV and VI, Waukesha; Jan. 28, Dis- 
trict I, Ashland; Jan. 29, District I, Rice 
Lake; Jan. 30, District III, Tomah; and 
Feb. 3, District V, Madison. 

Specific meeting places will be noted in 
invitations to be mailed soon by the execu- 
tive committee members. The sessions will 
start with a dinner at 6 p.m., at which 
local presidents will be guests of the NEA. 


research thru discussing the topic: “What 
Research Has Done for Industry.” Con- 
rad A. Elvehjem, dean of the UW Gradu- 
ate School, will talk on the subject: “What 
Research Has Done in General for 
Wisconsin.” 

George E. Watson, state superintendent, 
will address the noon luncheon. Following 
his talk will be an open house period in 
which demonstrations of current research 

(Turn to page 22) 


at it 
atter 
t do, Suggesting that reciprocal agreements 
het: between states be considered, Dr. Engle- 
e gel man deplored interstate salary differences 

which result in what he termed “stealing 
nN’. of teachers” among the states. 
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Illinois Acts to Conserve 
And Develop Its Brainpower 


CHICAGO-lIllinois has acted to con- 
serve and develop its most precious asset 
—brainpower. The Illinois General Assem- 
bly enacted a bill providing for scholar- 
ships for any resident of the State of 
Illinois of good character who will com- 
plete high school by the end of this year 
and who is in the upper half of his class. 
The student must demonstrate superior 
capacity to profit from college work and 
must be unable to finance his college edu- 
cation. The total appropriated is $600,000 
for first year scholarships to Illinois colleges 
and universities. 


On Feb. 1 thruout the state, competitive 
examinations will be held. Honorary 
awards will be given to students who qual- 
ify for scholarships, but who are not in 
need of financial aid. 

The first-year scholarships will be 
awarded on the basis of two for residents 
of each Illinois senatorial district, two for 
residents of each representative district, 
and a sufficient number for residents of 
the state at large to use the remainder 
of the appropriation. Each scholarship is 
renewable without competitive examina- 
tions. Scholarships will begin with the 
1958-59 school year and will cover tuition 
and other fees not in excess of $600. 


Say you saw it in the JOURNAL 


Here’s why so many teachers plan to 


FLY T0 
SUMMER SESSIONS 
VIA UNITED 








They like the smoothness and the on-time dependability of 
United's fleet of radar-equipped Mainliners®. 


They find United’s coach service fits neatly into any 
budget. Comfortable flights and friendly service at real 
economy fares. United Air Coaches serve U.S. cities coast- 
to-coast, as well as Honolulu and Vancouver. 

They know United’s convenient schedules put them in 
close touch with major schools throughout the U.S. and 
Hawaii. (Idea: look into summer sessions at the U. of Hawaii, 
June 23 to August 1. Fine chance to combine rewarding work 
with a once-in-a-lifetime vacation! ) 


This year, why don’t you fly United to summer sessions? 
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UNITED 


HD) ) FLY UNITED —THE RADAR LINE 





Case Study of Education 
Beyond High School Is Aim 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Lawrence G., 
Derthick, commissioner of education, an- 
nounced today that the U. S. Office of 
Education is preparing a series of case 
descriptions of significant steps by educa- 
tional institutions and others to improve 
education beyond the high school. 

These cases, including plans, experi- 
ments, and new practices, will be selected 
from all sections of the nation. They are 
expected to provide ideas that can be ap- 
plied by other colleges and universities 
or agencies concerned with education »e- 
yond the high school. 

“Administrators and governing boards 
of our educational institutions,” Derthick 
said, “have long felt the need for more 
information on how some of their com- 
mon problems are being met.” 


Descriptions Distributed 


The first installment of case descrip- 
tions has been distributed. Derthick s.id 
it is hoped this will stimulate acdi- 
tional interest in the methods and sig- 
nificant findings reported in the cases as 
well as encourage the sharing of ideas 
on current problems directly betwen 
institutions. 

The President’s Committee on Educa- 
tion Beyond the High School began the 
Case Book Project, Derthick explained, 
and is sponsoring it in cooperation with 
the Office of Education, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 


WISCONSIN ADMINISTRATORS 
(Continued from page 21) 


being conducted by the UW School of 
Education will be presented. Closing the 
program in the afternoon will be an ad- 
dress by Lindley J. Stiles, dean of the UW 
School of Education, on the topic: “What 
Research Can Do for Education in 
Wisconsin.” 


Advisory Group for Research 

Invitations to participate will be sent to 
many organizations in Wisconsin which 
have an interest in the welfare of educa- 
tion. Each group will be expected to send 
ten representatives to the meeting. As a 
result of the conference it is anticipated 
that an advisory group will be developed 
to coordinate research in the state. Be- 
cause of the increasing public interest 
in education, sponsors look forward to a 
good attendance and worthwhile results 
from the conference. 

Luncheon is planned for approximatel) 
300 who are expected to attend. The price. 
of the luncheon will be $1.75. It is urged 
that reservations be made in advance with 
the money accompanying the request. 
Tickets may be picked up on the day of 
the conference. 

In addition to the WASA, sponsors of 
the conference include the University of 
Wisconsin, the Wisconsin School Bovrds 
Association, the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, the Wisconsin Congress o! 
Parents and Teachers, and the Wiscoasin 
Education Association. 
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‘The Wisconsin Idea’ Is 
Portrayed in New Film 


m 
G. MADISON—The Wisconsin Idea in ‘ac- 
an- tion is portrayed in a new documentary 
of fin from the camera of prize-winning 
ase cinematographer Walter Meives, which 
ca- ws introduced at a campus premiere at 
ove the University of Wisconsin Thursday 

icht, Nov. 21. 
eri- Entitled “University of the People,” 
ted film illustrates the scope and flexi- 
are lity of the University Extension Divi- 
ip- sion in supplying the educational needs 
‘les ' Wisconsin citizens of all ages and from 
De- al! walks of life. In color and sound, the 

vie demonstrates specifically how the 
irds Jniversity reaches directly into city and 
rick amlet, entering the daily lives of citi- 
Lore ns thru the academic programs and pub- 
om- services of Extension. 

University Extension reaches so many 

ple thru so many ways that it is diffi- 
ri cult to bring all of its activities under one 


aid literary “cover,” yet Edward Kamarck of 
the Wisconsin Idea Theatre achieved such 


‘di- Gos 3 : : Aa 
a description with his script for “Univer- 


mt sity of the People.” 
te Golden Jubilee Project 

The film, which runs for 28 minutes, 
uica- was conceived last year as part of the 
the golden jubilee of Extension Division, the 
ned, 50th anniversary of the oldest and biggest 
with general extension program in the nation. 
t of Produced under the general supervision 

of Allan Ostar, director of Editorial and 

Communications Services, the film-making 

was handled by Kamarck and Meives, 
YRS both of the Extension faculty. 

While Kamarck was casting about for a 
ev story angle, he overheard a chance re- 
es mark, “There goes Tom Ringness. He 
i travels 200 miles to Rhinelander every 
UW week to teach a class.” Ringness, an as- 
What sistant professor of education, is one of 
_* many UW faculty members who teach 

classes arranged thruout the state by 
Extension, 
iit Rhinelander Class 
vhich Kamarck and Meives looked in on Ring- 
duca- ness Rhinelander class in educational 
send psychology for school teachers, and found 
As a the unifying element of the film. They 
pated discovered that Rhinelander represented 
loped a typical Wisconsin city in its use of 
. Be- adult education facilities thru University 
terest Extension. 
aie In addition to the class taught by 
Ringness, they found that at least three 
etal women’s clubs regularly used program 
eine material obtained thru Extension; that an 
ail Extension field representative called on 
with educational leaders in Rhinelander 
quest. weekly; that the county judge, district at- 
age torney, and newspaper editor had _at- 
tended Extension institutes; and that a 
wcll banker regularly participated in an eco- 
tv of nomic trends study. These were in addi- 
aii tion to correspondence study students in 
 Pub- Rhinelander and the young women who 
ext took part in Badger Girls State. 
consin With Rhinelander as the focal point, 
the film swings back and forth to show 
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Extension in action in the rest of the 
state thru institutes which help profes- 
sional people keep up in their fields, spe- 
cial classes which provide occupational or 
cultural knowledge for adults, experi- 
mental classes in teaching foreign lan- 
guages to children in Madison, lectures 
and concerts provided by school assembly 
programs, training programs for business 
and labor, assistance in community eco- 
nomic development, correspondence study, 
and Extension Centers where young 
people attend the University while living 
at home. 


-—— ee Oe 


State Department Plans 
Curriculum Conferences 


MADISON—The State Department of 
Public Instruction plans a series of one- 
day curriculum conferences this winter 
and spring similar to those so successfully 
conducted in some areas last year. Each 
one will include three or four counties 
and will be planned with local committees 
primarily around the curriculum leader- 
ship problems of concern in the areas in- 
volved. 

Say you saw it in the JOURNAL 
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For The Larger, Classroom-Murals 


Teachers now can get 36x48-inch, super mural paper in a kit of 
four sheets of heavy quality, smooth-surfaced stock with 24 different colored 
artist-quality crayons—ample for four of these large murals, 


The larger murals are popular as 
classroom projects because they 
are education with sociability 
and fun. This kit answers the 
main problem of teachers in the 
use of the larger murals by sup- 
plying quality, super mural paper 
of sizeable enough proportions. 
The Kit includes: four sheets of 
heavy quality BUTLER, 36 x 48” 
white, super mural paper... box 
of 24 COLOR CRAFT, hexagon, 
non-roll, artist-quality crayons 
... page of teacher-worked-out 
suggestions for murals. 

The Crayons are non-toxic. 
Another thing, they have a high 


140°F melting point so that 
they are easy for young hands 
to hold and work with without 
melting or bending. 

Paper and Crayons that are of 
good quality go a long way to 
add enjoyment and give more 
beauty and freshness to results. 
This in turn adds pride in the 
work of the young people par- 
ticipating in the murals. 
















To get MURAL KIT, as described, just 
write ADVANCE CRAYON & COLOR 
CORPORATION, 136 Middleton St., 
Brooklyn 6, N.Y. ... $1.00 postpaid 
to any address in the United States 
east of the Mississippi and $1.25 
postpaid west of the Mississippi. 


For a quick little lift! 


The cool, delicious taste and 
natural chewing of Wrigley’s 
Spearmint Gum give you a ‘‘pick up.”’ 
A satisfying treat, not rich or filling. Try tonight, 






















AASA to Try New Features for Its Annual Conventions 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—AII three Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators 
regional conventions in 1958 will open 
.on Saturday morning and run thru Tues- 





subject of the 1958 AASA’s 1958 yearbook. 
Other sections will deal with the work of 
the Commission on School District Re- 


At the St. Louis convention on Satur- 
day, Feb. 22, the Golden Key Award will 
be made to a prominent American and 
former teacher of his choice. The Golden 
Key is symbolic of their contributions to 
the national welfare. 


; ; “ye ae : 10 
day evening, reports President Philip J. organization, of the Committee for the Ad- , oe ever? 

of . ee p J e S Gienal deleted . ith Another innovation is the “continuous tr: 
Hickey. In planning the programs some vancement of School Administration, wit session” to be held at each of the three f 

. . . . . > > ee 
changes have been made from other years the Educational Policies Commission’s coieceibiiaas igs ak alk gece iain . 
and new features have been added. forthcoming report on communications, ghese of edealaléeation aad pal 
: : é g ‘ an re 
i tve large section: etings and with the AASA’s new program of niga he 5 . Witt 

— ie ne pe ul yom “ae siaiehion P authoritative statement representative of ay 

set up tor Sunday atte ac se 2e. : P SP 5 : ae 

Cn ee ee a eee | AASA policy. Participation will be limited sta‘ 
people with some of the major activities olden Key Awar . ay : 
: ; eee ; é to a dozen members meeting daily in ge 
in which the Association is engaged and Smaller group sessions scheduled for : : 

; a : closed sessions thruout each convention te: 
give them a chance to ask questions about Monday morning and afternoon and Tues- 
what goes on. One of the meetings will day morning will total more. than 50 at The St. Louis convention continucus the 

ass 


deal with the secondary school program, 


each convention. 








session will deal with ways of enforcing 
high professional standards for adminis- 
trators. Items scheduled for considerat on 
include certification, training, and eth:cs. 
At San Francisco, the continuous sess'on 
will consider the future program of ‘he 

























AASA, and at Cleveland the topic will be > 
'e e : = * . its {% 
Because Wisconsin Teachers Prefer the relationship of the superintendent of Bo 
schools to other local officials and gove-n- tio ; 
mental agencies. - 
SECURITY to INSECURITY Eaton Televison -: 
$7,25 
Opportunities to explore the area of Th 
educational television will be available to ‘aier’s 
> 4 all members attending the conventions. A the f 
discussion group on new research findi.gs i 
in this field will be held in each city. et 
More than 12,500 WEA Members Have Availed In addition, special emphasis on educa. JJ “1 
° tional television during the St. Louis the n 
Themselves of The Very Liberal WEA-Endorsed meeting will include a field trip to station to $4: 
. ° KETC on Monday, Feb. 24. The trip will for a 
Group (Accident & Sickness) Insurance Program bo Selicwed by vile tp dame fo 1 oe 
demonstrations of teaching by television at age, g 
both the high school and _ elementary fees, 
* levels. come 
IT IS MOST GRATIFYING TO RECEIVE WEA — — Show He 
Teacher Salary Increases nation 
OMM 
Cc ENTS OF SATISFACTION REGARDING MADISON—Efforts of local education inated 
THE PROMPT, COURTEOUS, AND EFFICIENT associations during the past year ae a 
resulted in good increases in teachers ende 
MANNER IN WHICH CLAIM SETTLEMENTS salaries for the 1957-58 school year, re- _— 
ports the WEA Research Department. The —e 
ARE HANDLED median salary of city elementary teachers the hig 
increased $281 over the 1956-57 median, annual 
»-* and the median salary of city high school Season: 
teachers was $210 greater than last year. aly 
Average salaries increased $270 for cits eh 
slement sachers ¢ ‘ for hig! a 
WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. a 
’ ; 3 juries, 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS Altho these increases are significant, con- their 
tinued efforts must be made to improve high le 
salary schedules of teachers. In the period increas, 
*¥ Sept. 1956, to Sept. 1957, the cost of liv- perienc 
ing as shown in the Consumers’ Price highwa 
. - . index increased from 117.1 to 121.1, a death f 
For information, write rise of 4%. For a salary of $5,000 this As fc 
would mean that an increase of $200 every 
| would be needed to stay even with the country 
* increase in the cost of living. marked 
met on 
7 7 e e . he i 
Washington National Wisconsin Education Albert Agency Moves ae, 
Insurance Co. Association The Albert Teachers’ Agency, after 41 JB 2en car 
415 West Main Street 404 Insurance Building years in the Kimball Building at 25 “ ge \ 
: . , f ss Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, has move¢ Test of - 
Madison 3, Wisconsin Madison 3, Wisconsin to the new address, 37 South Wabash Ave. 
Chicago. The firm was established in 1°79. “7 
ane SO 1s 
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WMVS--TV Becomes State’s 
Second Educational Channel 


MILWAUKEE-—Wisconsin’s second edu- 
cational TV station, WMVS-TV, Channel 
10. is now in operation. Its 10,000 watt 
transmitter is reported to cover a number 
of the counties which are near Milwaukee. 

‘Villiam Rasche, director of the Mil- 

vuukee Vocational and Adult Schools, has 
lable general descriptions of the new 
aiion’s program listing. It has been sug- 
ted that a number of public school 
achers in the area may wish to utilize 
the programs as part of outside “viewing” 
ass gnments for students. 


N.ution’s 1957 Traffic Bill 
Exceeds Seven Billions 


“NEW YORK—The nation was handed 
its '957 traffic bill recently by Thomas N. 
Bovie, manager of the Accident Preven- 
tior Department of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies, and _ it 
came to a _ staggering grand total of 
$7,255,600,000! 

That is the estimated cost of a single 
year's traffic mayhem based on figures for 
the first nine months of this year and a 
projection thru Dec. 31. It is the highest 
figure in the history. of the automobile. 

“The pro rata share borne by each of 
the nation’s 171,790,000 citizens amounts 
to $42.23,” Mr. Boate said, “while the cost 
for a family of four is $168.92. Included 
in the sum are charges for property dam- 
age, automobile repair, legal and medical 
fees, insurance expenses, and loss of in- 
come thru absence from work.” 


Estimates for Year 

He added that in amassing this bill the 
nation’s traffic losses will reach an esti- 
mated total of 38,300 deaths, 1,856,000 
injuries and 11,700,000 accidents. An ex- 
tended period of bad weather during the 
month of December could reduce this toll 
some by reducing the number of cars on 
the highway. Otherwise, he said, the usual 
amual round of holiday shoppers and 
seasonal celebrants will make December 
once again the deadliest month of the 
year, 

While deaths will be below the all- 
time high set in 1956, accidents and in- 
juries, like the dollars cost, are continuing 
their steady climb and will reach new 
high levels. Mr. Boate said that this steady 
increase in the total traffic casualty ex- 
perience exposes the error of measuring 
highway safety progress solely on traffic 
death figures. 

As for the $42.23 “bills” charged up to 
every man, woman, and child in the 
country, Mr. Boate said that they can be 
marked paid since the cost of accidents is 
met on a pay-as-you-go basis. However, 
he pointed out that this is a small conso- 
lation since, as matters stand, every citi- 
zen can count on his share of this eco- 
nomic waste to increase each year for the 
rest of his life. 


Individual Responsibility 
“These losses will continue,” Mr. Boate 
said, “until we are ready and willing to 
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pay reasonably for safe vehicle and driver 
control thru effective enforcement, engi- 
neering, and education and until each in- 
dividual accepts his personal responsibility 
for complete obedience to the traffic 
rules.” 

The safety authority added that until 
then, motorists with a realization of the 
danger and a strong will to live have the 
Dest chance of avoiding accidents. Such 
people, he said, will keep their minds on 
their driving, will not take small risks to 
save time, and will not violate obvious 
safety rules like driving after drinking. 

That is particularly important in the 
coming holiday season, he said, if present 
human and economic loss estimates are 
not to be exceeded. 


‘Short Snorts’ Appears 

GREEN BAY—“Short Snorts” is the title 
of the first issue of a mimeographed publi- 
cation from the Wisconsin Association of 
Junior High School Administrators. Pro- 
duced by Walter G. Zahn, president of 
the Association and principal of the Frank- 
lin Junior High School of Green Bay, it 
reports the tentative plans of the annual 
convention of the Association next October, 
and calls for the ideas and cooperation 
of every junior high school administrator 
in the state. Not only does he urge mem- 
bership in the organization, but he also 
asks for the pooling of ideas on administra- 
tion. He requests copies of all printed ma- 
terials used in administration of junior 
high schools which could be passed on to 
other members. 
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TEACHING IS EASIER WITH 
LAIDLAW TEXTBOOKS 


Grades 1-8 


UNDERSTANDING 


ARITHMETIC 
McSWAIN-ULRICH-COOKE 


Step-by-step teaching plan 
Abundant practice and problems 


Diagnostic reviews and tests 


int WEARER 


WLR © 
LA ee BROTHERS 


Facsimile Teachers’ Editions 





The GOOD ENGLISH 


SERIES 
SHANE-FERRIS-KEENER 


Grades 2-8 
New 1958 Edition 


Flexible program—to meet your needs 
Built-in handbook for ready reference 


Provides for individual differences 


The ROAD TO HEALTH 
JONES-MORGAN-LANDIS-SHAW 


Grades 1-8 


e A total health program 
© Positive approach to mental health 
@ Motivates good health practices 


e Integrated program of games and stunts 





Follow the 
Leaders in the 
Social - Studies 
Field 


THE MACMILLAN 
SOCIAL-STUDIES 
SERIES 


1958 Edition Grades 3-7 
by Cutright 
and expert co-authors 


+ 


* A powerful method of putting 
practical meaning into the study 
| of history, geography, and civics. 
= The 7 books of this skillfully co- 
F ordinated program are magnifi- 
¥ cently illustrated in vibrant color, 
* and feature remarkably new ond 
fj different teachers editions. 


Pott HE de bite 
my ames 


and for a modern 
+ high-school course . . . 


HISTORY OF A 


FREE PEOPLE 
1958 Edition 


by Bragdon-McCutchen 


© — Unsurpassed in interest and teach- 
a ability, the new edition of this ¥ 
¢ well-established favorite has been 
brought completely up to date. 
Now more vital than ever, this . 
masterfully planned textbook gives | 
= your students a true understanding ‘ 
‘@ of freedom and the American way 
fof life. 


You Macmillan representatives in Wisconsin are: 


L. A. Block 
219 Concord Ave. 
Watertown, Wis. 


Robert M. Spees 
800 Third Ave., West 
Ashland, Wis. 


The Macmillan Company 


2459 Prairie Avenue 


Chicago 16, Illinois 
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Wausau faculty and students are filmed by the Wisconsin Conservation Department for 
“Voice of America’ featurette to be telecast to many parts of the world. 


Voice of America Features 
Wausau High School Project 


WAUSAU—Wausau Senior High School’s 
400-acre school forest, started 17 years 
ago, is bringing a “crop” of recognition as 
well as timber to the school and the com- 
munity. It will be the subject of a “Voice 
of America” featurette to be telecast to 
many parts of the world. 


The forestry conservation project was 
started 17 years ago by the Wausau Senior 
High School Conservation Club under the 
leadership of R. J. Burton, head of the 
commerce department. 


The featurette will show the relation- 
ship between the forest and class activity. 
The documentary was filmed by photogra- 
phers from the Wisconsin Conservation 
Commission, and shows a field trip in 
which disease and insect damage are ex- 
plained, planting methods, and fire protec- 
tion. Classroom interrelationships are also 
pictured, 

Community interest in the coverage of 
the school project has been at a high level, 
as indicated by extensive newspaper cov- 
erage. The project again exemplifies the 
excellent public relations potential for a 
community in the good work of its local 
school system. 


Teaching Profession Loses 
In Competition with Others 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—“Not only is the 
country losing a large number of qualified 
teachers after just a few years of teach- 
ing, but many young men and women who 
are trained to teach fail to take teaching 
positions,” Commissioner of Education 
Lawrence G. Derthick commented in ana- 
lyzing a nationwide teacher study by the 
U. S. Office of Education. 


The survey further showed that half 
of the young men and women who begin 
teaching in the United States last year 
expected to stop teaching within five years. 
Thirty per cent of those who were gradu- 
ated in 1956 with qualifications to teach 
did not enter the teaching profession. 


Derthick noted that some leaving thie 
profession would return to teaching. “That 
is only a partial solution,” he added. “At 
the beginning of this school year, there 
was a shortage of 135,000 qualified teach- 
ers, a fact that has serious implications for 
education of America’s boys and girls.” 


Only 28% of the men and 14% of the 
women involved in the survey said they 
planned to make a life work of teaching. 
Of the men, 49% pian to remain in the 
teaching profession, but hope to move on 
from classroom teaching to other positions 
such as administration and supervision. 
Only 8% of the women indicated such 
plans. 


While a Bachelor's degree 1s usually 
considered a minimum requirement for 
the teaching profession, 14% of last years 
new teachers in the U. S. began work 
without that degree. In secondary schools, 
4% of the new teachers lacked the Bache- 
lor’s degree. At the elementary level, where 
the shortage is most acute, 22% of the new 


teachers began without a Bachelor’s degree. _ 


(In Wisconsin, 55.3% of the new cle- 
mentary teachers for 1956-7 did not have 
Bachelor’s degrees. Of the total Wisconsin 
teacher force, some 5.5% were permit 
teachers in 1956-7.) 


The survey further indicated that the 
median salary for beginning teachers in 
the country was $3,600. The compar: ble 
median for the Great Lakes area, including 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, ind 
Ohio, was $3,700. 
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Rasche Wins Jr. Chamber 


Good Government Award 


MILWAUKEE—William F. Rasche, di- 
rector of the Milwaukee Vocational School, 
was presented the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce Good Government Award at a 
luncheon Dec. 4. 


‘he award was presented for his “long 
service in the field of education and to 
the community.” Prior to beginning work 
wih the Milwaukee Vocational and Adult 
School in 1930, the veteran educator had 
taught at the University of Pittsburgh, the 
Cudahy Vocational School, and_ several 
other schools in Milwaukee County. 


'n addition to active membership in 
the WEA, Dr. Rasche is chairman of the 
Metropolitan Youth Commission; secretary 
of the Metropolitan Milwaukee War Me- 
morial, Inc.; the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, and other 
educational and professional groups. 


Lane Chosen President 
Of State High Principals 


MILWAUKEE~At the annual meeting 
of the Wisconsin Association of Secondary 
School Principals at Milwaukee during the 
WEA Convention, Elias N. Lane, principal 
of the Solomon Juneau High School of 
Milwaukee, was elected president of the 
association to succeed Kenneth Bick of 
Janesville. Other officers chosen at the 
time were: John H. Hamburg, principal of 
Edgerton High School, vice president; 
Harold Paukert, principal of Kohler High 
School, secretary-treasurer; and Alvin 
Westgaard, assistant superintendent of 
schools of Milwaukee, coordinator. 


NAMES IN THE NEWS 


Boscobel’s supervising principal, Leonard 
Brittelli, will head the new Greenfield 
Union High School in suburban Milwaukee 
after July 1. He will have an interesting 
and satisfying experience of building a new 
curriculum and in assembling a completely 
new faculty. The school will be in opera- 
tion next September. 

The University of Chicago has again 
picked a Wisconsin schoolman as one of 
the two recently selected staff associates 
of the Department of Education. Stuart A. 
Anderson, formerly a Stout State College 
faculty member and director of student 
teaching and professor of education at 
Eastern Illinois University, has the assign- 
ment to work with public schools to im- 
prove utilization of the teaching staff under 
a grant from the Ford Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education. 


Gerald Eyler, supervising principal of 
the John Edwards High School at Port 
Edwards, has resigned, effective at the 
close of the semester, to accept the position 
of superintendent of schools at Oconto. 
At a special meeting of the Port Edwards 
Board of Education, Jahn H. Tinglum, 
‘sistant principal, was appointed acting 
supervising principal for the remainder of 
the school year. 
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MURSELL e TIPTON 
LANDECK e NORDHOLM 
FREEBURG e WATSON 


A rich program of lasting growth, significant 
learning, and active enjoyment for every child, 
grades 1-6. 

* Music with universal child appeal 

e Specific guidance for presenting a program 








adaptable to the abilities of all pupils 


Teacher’s Book and Ten Records for each grade. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


4700 CHASE AVENUE e CHICAGO 30, ILLINOIS 


Representatives: 


JOE E. LITTLE, JR., 616 Washington Street, Jefferson, Wisconsin 
U. M. JOHNSON, 146 Sixteenth Avenue, No., Hopkins, Minnesota 








BASIC SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 
PRIMARY PROGRAM 
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NEA Study Report Shows Teaching Quality Decline 


ice did claim about 57% of 1955 and 1956 
Ph.D.’s who entered new occupations. But 








WASHINGTON, D.C.—A beginning de- as almost 42% turned to other careers. (Two fro 
terioration in the quality of college teach- of the market, the quality of the educa- of every five of all new Ph.D.’s continue ant 
ing stafls—with science bearing the major tional service they render will deteriorate the job they had before receiving doc- ing 
brunt—was reported in a new study re- at the very moment it should be further trates, and therefore cannot be counted iss: 
leased here today by the National Educa- strengthened. as new teaching resources. ) ho. 
tion Association. “On many campuses, the only course so 

Fewer and fewer of the new Doctor’s open will be to lower standards and thus ; ing 
degree graduates have been joining the concede the necessity for accepting a In ##lemoriam an 
teaching ranks in colleges and universities lower quality of teaching performance.” f ¥ ‘ ; F: 
during the past four years, according to a In all fields, one of every three new Freeman H. Brown, 59, director of the 
nationwide study made by the NEA Re-  Ph.D.’s_ by-passes teaching for another University of Wisconsin Photograp uc 
search Division. During the past year career. _ Laboratory, died Tee Madison hospital TE 
(1956-57) only 23.5% of all new full-time “This means that colleges take second- Dee. 1 after a brief illness. He had be a 
college teachers held the Ph.D. degree. best when they recruit new teachers,” said director of the photo laboratory ee 1935, 

Four years ago, 31.4% of the new teaching Ray C. Maul, author of the study and A native of Cashton, he studied at ‘he he 
crop were Ph.D.’s. NEA assistant research director. State Teachers College, Oshkosh; the Uni- wi! 

The production of Ph.D.’s is four times : versity of Wisconsin; and the Univer: ily 
greater than it was 10 years ago, the study Less Qualified Teachers of Minnesota, from which he received oo sala 
shows. But these new graduates are turn- The number of new ‘full-time college Bachelor's gg tc si oe 2 
ing their backs on teaching and heading faculty members without even a Master’s fraternal, and professional organizaticns. i 
for jobs in business and industry. degree is increasing. Four years ago the ich exe 

: minus Master’s degree group comprises 18% Hazel Bauter, 63, former home econcm- i 
Science Teacher Shortage of the total. In 1956-57 this figure had ics teacher at Oshkosh High School, died sciic 

Science teaching is hardest hit. Three climbed to over 23%. Dec. 10 at the Mercy Hospital. Beca Ise r. 
ef every four new Ph.D.’s in chemistry Euney one al the 00 Gilde ended eacent of ill health, she retired in 1955 after 35 «1 
who take new jobs upon graduation go one showed an increase in the percentage Y©@TS a the local school. She _— ed : 
outside education’s environs. Three of ev- of new teachers at the bottom of the scale Stout Institute and Columbia: Universi'y's ptt 
cry five new Ph.D.’s in physics and the and a decrease in the percentage of new Teachers College. Rs 
other physical sciences take the same path. top level teachers. More than half (54.7%) Boel a 

William G. Carr, executive secretary of | of new teachers of engineering started Raymond L. Gruber, 86, former director ue 
NEA, expressed concern over the trend — their teaching careers in 1956-57 with less of the Cudahy Vocational School, died in I I 
revealed in the study. “Colleges and uni- than a Master’s degree. The other science December of a heart attack at his home. NEA 
versities,” he said, “do not now have the _ fields also report new teachers who do not He retired in 1945 after more than 30 whic 
resources to do the job the nation expects reach the Master’s degree level. years at the school, first as a co-ordinator expe: 
of them. If they continue to be priced out In all fields combined, educational serv- and later as a director. . 
= = oS ee = expel 
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Ginn Basic Readers 


available 
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205 W. Wacker Dr. 


This is the newest NEA film which portrays the life story 
Billie Davis, 
secured an education in spite of handicaps. 16 mm., sound, 
color, 57 minutes. 


body can teach.” 


a child of migrant parents, who 





Mike Makes His Mark Alber 

,— * 4 : ‘ . ‘ e This NEA film shows the change taking place in a boy from Ameri 

This popular series provides the best material a potential delinquent to an interested student proud of his Arnol 

possible for teaching children to read success- school and its activities. ‘i 

fully. Dr. L 

) Freedom to Learn pos 

—Gay readers with good stories and poems A teacher faces one of the greatest questions of our time, Eau ( 

Freedom to Learn. Condemned for teaching controversial E 

—W orkbooks printed in full color facts, she persuades her detractors to look at the facts. be 

XPOS 

—Teachers’ manuals, the best available Skippy and the 3 R’s + gl 

as ¢ adj 2g achj This is an accurate account of how children learn the 3 R’s. 

Tests, both readiness and achievement It shows that children can learn naturally and easily when Green 

ae - they have a motive to learn. Herma 

nrichment readers Laidla 

= ‘ ee : The M 

For Grades 1—3, revised editions of the readers, Not by Chance Midwe 
n a ‘s This latest NEA and WEA film shows that a professional! , 

with Chart—Records—Card Sets. teacher has had a background of education to prepare for Roa’s | 

teaching. It should dispel the idea some have that “any- Row P 


Silver 
Society 


















The last four films are 16 mm., sound, color, 27 to 29 
minutes. You may have them rental free for show 
ing in your community. All the WEA asks is that 
you pay the return postage. 


Ginn and Company } Ae 
Represented by: 
F. T. Moran, 810 Huron Hill, Madison 5, Wis. 
L. W. Weisel, 8000 Links Way, Milwaukee 17, Wis. 
Clayton Wright, Colby, Wis. 
Miss Elinore Wiseman, Elementary Consultant, Kendall, Wis. 
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Wisconsin Education Association 
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Somebody Will Go to Paris 


Will it be a Wisconsin teacher or one 
from another state? Some teacher will go 
and take a friend, and the American Seat- 
ing Company will pay the bill. In this 
issue of the Journal the Company tells 
how this top prize of a trip to Paris or 
some 20 other awards may be won. See- 
ine Paris, stopping in Ireland, England, 
ani attending the 1958 Brussels World’s 
Fair will be a reality for someone. 


TEACHER SALARY STRUCTURE 
(Continued from Page 21) 


he said make for sound salary practices 
w:'hin a school system: 

:. Adoption and publication of a definite 
salary policy. 

2, Annual increments. 

}, Salary based on level of training and 
experience. 

‘, Equal pay for elementary- and high- 
scl:ool teachers. 

3. No discrimination because of sex, race 
or marital status. 

6. A schedule attractive enough to hold 
competent applicants. 

7. A salary schedule for school adminis- 
trators which includes adequate recogni- 
tion of his responsibilities. 

Hazel Davis, assistant director of the 
NEA Research Division, outlined areas 
which require further study. Following 
experimentation, she said, basic patterns 
of salary classifications may shift. “We 
still cannot properly evaluate training and 
experience,” she told the teachers. 

Calling the “single-salary scale” which 
eliminates the differences between ele- 
mentary and high school teachers, one of 
the “biggest steps forward,” she warned 
that before the end of the year pressure 
will be on to pay math and science teach- 
ers more. 
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seven reasons why 


THE NEW BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 


for high schools is breaking all records 


Thorough treatment of the large areas 
of communication—speaking, listening, 
reading, writing. 

Careful and logical organization of con- 
tent with definite progression from one 
grade to the next. 


Ample coverage of all the important 
elements of grammar. 


Clear and specific instruction. 


Consistent and varied maintenance of 
activities. 


Correlation of English with everyday 
experiences. 


A thorough testing program of pretests, 
check, mastery, and final tests in sepa- 
rate 64-page booklets. 


Write for full details. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 




















Are You Taking Full Advantage of 
Your Credit Union Membership? 


The Credit Union is a service agency of the Wisconsin Education Associa- 
tion. It serves in two ways: first, it provides a place where teachers can 
invest their savings; secondly, it provides a source of loans to teachers who 
are in need of funds. 


SAVING 

Every $5.00 deposited in a share account earns dividends. The divi- 
dend rate for 1957 was 4% on paid-up shares. 

You may now save up to $100 per month in a share account, up to 
a maximum amount of $2,000 in any one account. 

An account may exceed $2,000 by the credit of the annual dividend, 
which, if allowed to remain in the account, will earn dividends next 
year, too. 


BORROWING 


You may borrow up to $300 on signature (and that of husband or 
wife, if married), if the loan application is satisfactory. 
Larger amounts may be borrowed with security commensurate with 
the size of the loan. 
Interest rates are: 1% per month on monthly unpaid balance on personal 
loans; 
6% per annum on monthly unpaid balance on loans of 
$500 and up secured by life insurance policies with 
CASH VALUE eaual to the loan; 
6% per annum on monthly unpaid balance on loans 
secured by a first mortgage on improved property. 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 
409 INSURANCE BUILDING MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 




















Europe On A Budget——— 
1958 Program: 


Steamship tours: 

Olympian Adventure, 76 days, 
14 countries with Greece; dep. 
June 14 
Grand Circle, 78 days, 18 coun- 
tries; dep. June 6, 7 and July 8 
Highlights Circle, 54 days, 12 
countries; dep. June 2 & June 28 
Standard Circle, 60 days, 13 
countries; dep. June 7, 14 & 28 
Air tours: 

Grand Air Circle, June 17 to 
Aug. 19 and July 1 to Sept. 2; 
18 countries 
Standard Air Circle, June 16 to 
July 28 and June 23 to Aug. 4; 
13 countries 
All meals, excellent hotels, luxury motor- 







$1395 
$1195 
$ 975 
$1028 














$1295 
$1095 
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expertly conducted. Write for descriptive 
material. 


MIDWEST TOURS 


Northfield, Minnesota 
~~... 
















coaches, theater, concerts, operas; tours | 



















SUMMER STUDY in 


*) SOUTH AMERICA 
@A AROUND THE WORLD 

Earn professional advancement with one of 
our summer travel projects in the fields of 
Education, History, Art, Music, Sociology, 
Languages, Journalism, etc. 

Offered by colleges and universities, most 
of these travel courses are planned to satisfy 
“in-service” credit requirements. Total cost, 
$495 up, New York back to New York. 


STUDY ABROAD 


250 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


























Summer 1958—70 Days 
We'll see the usual, plus North Africa, Yugoslavia, 
East Germany, Czechoslovakia, Berlin, Denmark, and 
lreland. A low-priced, different kind of trip for the 
young in spirit who don't want to be herded around. 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 SEQUOIA (Box S) — PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


EUROPE 
$798 -.- 


11 COUNTRIES 
Round Trip on S. S. HOMERIC 


SAILING FROM QUEBEC on MAY 22nd, JUNE 
9th and 26th, JULY 14th and 31st, AUG. 18th and 
SEPT. 5th. European Grand Tour visiting England, 
Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, Germany, Switzerland, 
Liechtenstein, Austria, Italy, French Riviera, Monte 
Carlo, France. ALL EXPENSE — PERSONALLY ES- 
CORTED .. includes round trip tourist steamship on 
S.S. HOMERIC, all hotels, most meals, all sightseeing, 
transportation, transfers, and even tips. Later return 
if desired. Tours limited to 42 members SEE YOUR 
TRAVEL AGENT pd — FOR FREE BOOKLET 


MAIL 
courOoN 



































CARAVAN TOURS 
220 S. STATE ST. - CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
Please send Free Booklet No. 35 
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Recess Time 





Beep, Beep 

Cowboy: “Do you want a horn on your 
saddle?” 

Dude: “No. Doesn't seem to be much 
traffic out here.” 


Foolish Mistake 

Cora: “I hear you have accepted Joe. 
Did he happen to mention that he had 
proposed to me first?” 

Laura: “Not specifically. He did say he 
had done a lot of foolish things before 
he met me.” 


Thoughtful Wife 

At the side of the road a woman looked 
helplessly at a flat tire. 

A passerby stopped to help her. After 
the tire was changed, the woman said, 
“Please let the jack down easy, my hus- 
band is sleeping in the back seat.” 


No Age Difference 
Madame had just had her hair cut and 
remarked to her husband: “Now I don’t 
look like a little old lady anymore.” 
“No,” he replied, “now you look like 
a little old man.” 


Cause for Complaint 

“Why haven’t you mended the holes in 
these socks?” he demanded. 

“You didn’t buy that fur coat I wanted,” 
replied his wife. “So I figured if you 
didn’t give a wrap, I didn’t give a darn.” 

* & © 

We used to hear so much about young- 
sters running away from home to get 
married. In this day and time they get 
married and run back home. 


Tensile Strength 

A man recently had a new house built. 
Inspecting it, he concluded that it didn’t 
look very strong. He mentioned it to the 
architect. 

“Well, after all,” replied the architect, 
you've got to consider that we haven't 
got the wallpaper on yet.” 


«“< 


Best of Luck 

Jim: “We're going to play Beethoven 
tonight.” 

Pete: “Good! I hope you win.” 
Mutual 

Magistrate: “You cannot drive now for 
two years, for you're a danger to pedes- 
trians.” 

Defendant: “But your honor, my living 
depends on it.” 

Magistrate: “So does theirs.” 


King of Beasts 

The postman stared doubtfully at the 
formidable looking animal lying on the 
doorstep. “What kind of a dog is that?” 
he asked the little old lady. 

“I don’t rightly know,” she said. “My 
brother sent it from Africa.” 

“Well,” the postman hesitated, “it’s the 
oddest looking dog I’ve ever seen.” 

The prim lady nodded her head. “You 
should have seen it before I cut its mane 


off.” 
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| SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS | 


Schools all over the country ore piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quolity 

ionally known h hold cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 25 ,N.J. 


Serving national organizations for over 30 years 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


»» Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mok- 
ing money every day on short paragrap'is. 
I tell you what to write, where and how 
to sell; and supply big list of editors wo 
buy from beginners. Lots of small checks 
in a hurry bring cash that adds up quick’y. 
No tedious study. Write to sell, right awy. 
Send for free facts. BENSON BARRE'T, 
Dept. 160-N, 7464 Clark Street, 


Chicago 26, Illinois. 


Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how ' 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and pro~>t‘-- 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept.No. STM-1 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed ks. All subjects wel- 
comed. Write. or send your MS directly 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten.: MR. KORY 
489 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 









































SOUND FILM RENTAL SERVICE 
SIX CATALOGS FREE UPON REQUEST 

1 Entertainment 4 Protestant Religious 

2 Industrial 5 Catholic Religious, Entertainment 

3 Educational 6 Free Films for Groups 


ROA’S FILMS 
1696 N. Astor Street * Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 


= 


Member Association of Commerce 
Headquarters for 
Alpa, Bell & Howell, Bolex, Hasselblod, Kodok, 
Leica, Polaroid, Revere, Rollei, Stereo-Realist, 
Wollensak, Zeiss; and oll standard brands. 
DEarborn 2-2300 


6 S. LaSalle St. Chicago 3, Ill. 














TEACHERS! 


| A NATIONAL SERVICE Efficient, reliable and 


personalized service for 
PNA SSH YY teachers seeking profes 
sional and financial ed- 
vancement. Under direct 


Teachers Agency Albert management ‘or 


it three generations. 
° 1 Albert—Si 
riginal ert—Since 1885 Member NATA 


37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, Il. 








Say you saw it in the JOURNAL 


January 1958 


























YOURS . . . for the asking 


Journal's advertisers offer excellent ideas 
for the teacher who looks for them. Some 
of the advertisers offer material for which 
you must write. If you are in a hurry, 
write directly to the advertisers. If you 
use the convenient coupon for ordering 
several items, your name will be passed 
on to the advertisers, who will send you 
the material. 


3. Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett) 


16. Brochure on Summer Study in Europe 
in the fields of Education, History, Art, 
Music, Sociology, Languages, Journalism. 
Planned to satisfy “inservice” credit re- 
quirements. Cost $495 and up. (Study 
Abroad, Inc.) 


14. Sample of Vintex dish cloth with de- 
tails of money-making plan for school 
clubs. (Vine Associates) 


20. Correlation Guide and Catalog: A 
listing of titles broken down by Unit Study 
Groupings and by Grade Reading Levels. 
A quick reference—to helo teachers enrich 
Unit Study, spark Remedial Reading and 
broaden Subject Areas. (Childrens Press) 


47. Origins of New England Folder on 
tour, summer 1958. A Study Course on 
Wheels covering American History, 1620- 
1820. University credit. Also a folder on 


TRAVEL RIGHT 
Europe—Request reservations NOW (W) 
Check choice and mail today. 
1. Custom made courier assisted—Europe [] 

2. Conducted tour folders—Europe [] U.S.A. [J 
3. Origins of New England Tour Jun, 23-Jul. 4 [] 
‘*A Course on Wheels'’ N.E. Origins History & 

Literature from 1620. 3 Hours Univ. Credit. 

For World-Wide Travel Specify Wishes 

and Write 


| ARNOLD TOURS 7,,.ewbury St 





MEXICO 


A 30-day guided tour for teachers and their 
friends, summer 1958. Price: $345.00 includes all 
lodging, transportation, tips, 20 meals, bull-fight, 
deep-sea fishing, etc. A luxury tour at an econ- 
omy price. Write: Dr. Lovis Bultens, 1706 Cam- 
pus, Cedar Falls, lowa. 











European Tours 1958. Indicate which 
folder is desired. (Arnold Tours) 


63. Full-color brochure showing new Class- 
mate line of modern classroom furniture, 
in Diploma Blue and Classday Coral. 
(American Seating Co.) 


67. Brochure on a different kind of tour 
thru Europe and a corner of Africa. De- 
scribes itinerary and gives costs for 20 
countries in 70 days, summer 1958. (Europe 
Summer Tours) 


69. Folder gives the itineraries of seven 
1l-country tours sailing to Europe from 
Quebec for the summer of 1958. It has 20 
pages and is well illustrated. (Caravan 
Tours) 


70. Folder giving complete itineraries of 
eight different European tours and 19 
different sailings and flights, together with 
costs for 1958. (Midwest Tours) 


75. 1958 SVE Filmstrip Catalog 40 pages, 
covering hundreds of filmstrips, illustrated 
with pictures, many in full color, from 
actual films,—plus full descriptions and sug- 
gested utilization. Filmstrips are grouped 
by grade level—primary, intermediate, 
junior-senior high school—covering every 
basic area of school study. (Society of Vis- 
ual Education) 


78. Aviation Teaching Aids Folder. A form 
which lists free materials available for 
aviation education teaching. (United Air 
Lines) 


81. You Can Publish Your Book—A 32- 
page illustrated brochure which contains 
information about publishing, publicity, 
sales for every writer. What Every Writer 
Should Know About Publishing His Own 
Book.—A 24-page manual of helpful hints, 
do’s and don'ts and facts of life for writ- 
ers. Contains a realistic survey of benefits 
and pitfalls that face writers, the answers 
to questions on how to prepare a manu- 
script, how to go about submitting it to a 
publisher. (Exposition Press) 


88. Folder describing two bus tours to 
Mexico in the summer of 1958. The day to 
day itinerary is outlined, with the high 
points of each stop. (Louis Buliena) 
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builds 
lasting 
spelling 
skills 


SUCCESS 
IN 


SPELLING 


BY RICHARD MADDEN 
AND THORSTEN CARLSON 


SPELLING TEXTBOOKS 
FOR GRADES 2 - 8 


* superior word list, 
geared to individual needs 
* strong program 
in word-study skills 
* correlation with 
language - arts program 
* complete Teacher's Edition 
with reproduced text pages 
and answers 
surprinted in color 


AVAILABLE IM CLOTHBOUND 
AND WORKBOOK EDITIONS 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 


JAMES W. FARREY 


Wisconsin Representative 





comments 
from the 
office 


Education in the Spotlight 


@ Education is in the news. Seldom a day passes when 
we do not hear on radio and TV or read in the news- 
papers an account of someone’s idea about providing 
scholarships for high school and college students, and 
even additional pay for teachers. In the meantime, pro- 
posals for federai aid for school construction seem to 
receive secondary consideration to the immediate job 
of providing the financial means to develop our human 
resources. 

Three sources of plans to improve education are 
evident. President Eisenhower has proposed a program 
calling for $225,000,000 primarily for scholarships for 
the first year with a total of a billion over a four-year 
period. When the Congress convenes on January 7, 
many bills will be tossed into the legislative hopper 
providing plans for scholarships and school construc- 
tion. And the NEA Legislative Commission, the spokes- 
man for educators nationally, has proposed a compre- 
hensive plan calling for five billion dollars to provide 
scholarships for talented students and federal aid for 
school construction. 

President Eisenhower's program for education is the 
latest to hit the headlines. The principal features of his 
plan include: 

1. Provisions to grant 10,000 federal scholarships in 

each of four years to overcome the “tragic waste” in 
young American talent, It also provides for grants in 
aid which the states would match on a 50-50 basis. 
The scholarships would be divided among the states 
on a population basis to provide college training for 
talented youngsters who wouldn't get it otherwise. 
These scholarships would average from $750 to $800 a 
year. 
2. Granting of 1,000 fellowships to graduate students 
for the first year and 1,500 for each of the following 
years to encourage able students to prepare for teach- 
ing careers. 

3. Granting funds to states on a 50-50 basis to stimu- 
late better testing of student abilities and aptitudes. It 
would start at the seventh grade level. 

4, Matching of grants to the states for improving 
counseling and guidance of young students, 

5. Matching grants to states for more and better 
teaching of science and mathematics. Funds would be 
used to employ more teachers, provide additional 
teaching material, and increase teachers’ pay. 

6. Financing centers for the training in foreign | lan- 
guage—particularly of those “emerging nations” in 
Asia, Africa, and the Near East. These centers, under 
the auspices of regular educational institutions, would 
train teachers and government personnel. 
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7. A “substantial increase” in the present $40,000,000 
budget of the National Science Foundation which at 
present carries on a number of activities directed gen- 
erally toward improving the quality of research, train- 
ing, and teaching in the sciences. 

Most of the comments, coming from news sources 
relative to these proposals, indicate that the American 
people are now taking education seriously. For years 
educators have deplored the great waste of talent, but 
they have been brushed off as visionary eggheads, At 
last international events of the past few months have 
shocked our politcal and industrial leaders into the 
realization that education is an investment in people, 
and that the very survival of our ideas and ideals «e- 
pends on the development of our human resources to 
the maximum. No plan yet proposed will be accept .d 
completely as is, but we believe that 1958 will sec a 
substantial improvement in our total educational p o- 
gram. 


Teachers Have OASI 


@ On December 23, 1957, Wisconsin officials signed 
the agreement with the Federal Government placig 
teachers of Wisconsin under Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance. On that date all teachers who had voted to 
join the combined plan last May, who were teaching 
or on leave of absence on September 30, and who were 
under contract at the time the agreement was signed 
are covered by OASI. 

Beginning January 1, 1958, the retirement deduction 
for the members of the Combined Group will be 4!% 
of their total salary which will be placed in the State 
Teachers Retirement Fund, and 214% of their first 
$4,200 will be paid to OASI. The state will also pay 
41/,% of your total salary into your state account, and 
214% of your salary up to $4,200 to OASI. 

Since teachers are to get retroactive coverage under 
OASI from January 1, 1955, the State Teachers Retire- 
ment Fund will pay out of the teacher’s account the 
amount due OASI. In no case will the amount exceed 
$525, the maximum obligation of any teacher who has 
had a salary of at least $4,200 since January 1, 1955. 

Those who chose to remain under their present 
system will continue to have 6% deducted from their 
entire salary and placed in the State Teachers Retire- 
ment Fund, and the state will continue to pay into the 
fund according to the formula. 

For teachers, 1957 was a year of decision and a year 
to be remembered. Your WEA officers, Retirement 
Committee, Representative Assembly, and office staff 
have spent enumerable hours developing the plan 
which was finally accepted by the Legislature and 
approved by the teachers. In addition many hours were 


spent by your Retirement Committee and staff explain-° 


ing to the teachers the relative merits of the Combined 
Group and the Separate Group. It was complicated, ‘tis 
true, but by and large the teachers made wise choices 
and will ultimately profit from the retirement legis!a- 
tion passed in 1957. 

OASI plus many good features of your State Teach- 
ers Retirement System now give the teachers of W is- 
consin a very satisfactory retirement plan by present 
standards. * 


January 1°58 
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I belzeve 


THAT the primary consideration of the educator should be 
the present and future welfare of the pupil placed in his 
charge. He should endeavor to prepare pupils to be socially 
and economically competent in the home, school, and com- 
munity and to be well adjusted, responsible members of 
society. 


THAT the educator, recognizing the authority of the parent 
over the pupil, should be willing to cooperate with the par- 
ents for the best interests of the child. 


THAT the educator is in a position of public trust and should, 
therefore, conduct himself so that he increases respect for his 
profession and for public education. Since the schools belong 
to the public, educators should have a working partnership 
with the public. 


THAT the educator has a responsibility to the profession and 
should at all times maintain an attitude of constructive co- 
operation, guiding those under his direction, assisting his 
associates, and respecting the leadership of those charged 
with responsibility. In recognizing the dignity of the profes- 
sion, he should help to maintain a high standard of loyalty 
and service to his co-workers, to his state, and to his country. 


Adopted by the Representative Assembly of the Wisconsin Education Associa- 
tion, November 1, 1951. 


JANUARY 1958 





WISCON 


SPECIAL EDITION 


“or your convenience, the WEA 
Executive Committee has authgr- 
ized the issuance of this special 
edition of the Journal. It contains 
sel-ctions from the addresses given 
at ‘he general sessions and the com- 
ple:e reports of the several commit- 
tees which were approved by the 
Representative Assembly. In addi- 
tio, we have published the Audit 
Re, ort for 1957 and the Budget for 
1963. In one Journal you have the 
report of the year’s activities which 
corstitutes the review of the past 
anc the program for the future. 


WEA Officers for 1958 


President 


Gmsert L. ANDERSON .... Beaver Dam 


President-Elect 


Janesville 


First Vice President 


DonaLp C, HoEFrr Jefferson 


Second Vice President 


Howarp C, KoEPPEN Platteville 


Third Vice President 
Paut R. SCHWANDT 


Executive Secretary 


H, C. WEINLICK Madison 


P. M. VINCENT Stevens Point 


WEA Executive Committee 
GILBERT ANDERSON Beaver Dam 
IRENE Hoyt Janesville 
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Howarp C, KoEPPEN Platteville 
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District | 
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District Il 
ALMA THERESE LINK (1958) ... Oshkosh 
District III 
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District IV 
RatpH Lenz (1959) 


La Crosse 


Berlin 


District V 
DonaLp E. Upson (1958) ... Janesville 
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SELECTIONS FROM 


Who Speaks for Man? 

You Are the Answer 

New Lives for Old 

Cobwebs Are Contagious 

Can Britain and France Go It Alone? 
Who Makes News and Why? 


WEA SPECIAL 


New Officers 

Education is Your Business 

A Camera Story of the Convention 
Presidents of Local Associations 
WEA Honor Roll 

TEPS Commission 

Secretary's Reports 

Locals Committee 

International Relations Committee 
Welfare Committee 

NEA Centennial Committee 
Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union 
Council on Education 

Retirement Committee 

Public Relations Committee 
Resolutions Committee 

Audit Report for 1957 

1958 Budget 
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Norman Cousins 

W. H. Alexander 

Margaret Mead 

John Fisher 

Catherine Gavin 

Esther Van Wagoner Tufty 


LeRoy Peterson 








Published the 15th of every month except June, July, and August, and 


DUCATIONAL semi-monthly in January by the Wisconsin Education Association. Entered 
as second class matter at Madison, Wisconsin, October 20, 1923, under pro- 
visions ‘of Act of Congress, October 3, 1917, Sec. 538 4, P. L. & R 
The payment of $5 membership dues to the Wisconsin Education Associa- 
tion entitles a member to attend all the meetings of the Association, to vote 
for delegates to the Representative Assembly, and to receive the WISCONSIN 
JourRNAL oF EpucaTion, $2 of each $5 is for subscription of the JOURNAL. 

The JourNat is published in the interest of education and teachers will always find its columns 
open to discussions and questions of vital concern to them. Advertisers will find it one of the best 
mediums in the country. Rates will be furnished upon application. Communications should be addressed 
to THE WiscoNnsIN JOURNAL oF EpucaTion, 404 Insurance Building, Madison 3, Wisconsin. 

National Advertising Representative: State Teachers Magazine, Inc., 307 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Ill.; 295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y.; 600 East New Hampshire, Los Angeles 5, 
Calif.; 444 Market Street, San Francisco 11, Calif. 
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A. W. ZELLMER .. Locals-FTA Consultant 
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Newly elected WEA officers meet with Executive Secretary Weinlick immediately following the announcement of the balloting by the Committee 
of Tellers. Grouped around the Secretary, from left to right, are: Howard C. Koeppen, Irene Hoyt, Paul R. Schwandi, Ellen Case, Allan A. 
Anderson, Gilbert L. Anderson, and Donald C. Hoeft. 


New Officers 


NE of the highlights of the an- 
nual convention each fall is the 
election of officers. At times those 
who have given faithful service are 
chosen to continue their work for 
the WEA; at other times, new lead- 
ers are chosen from the extensive 
teacher membership. 

On this page are pictured those 
named in the 1957 session of the 
Representative Assembly to work 
in directing the efforts of the WEA. 
These thumb-nail sketches will ac- 
quaint you with your leaders who 
took office on January I. 


President 

Your new president, Gilbert And- 
erson, was local education associa- 
tion president both in Shawano and 
Beaver Dam, and served the WEA 
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Variety of experience characterizes those named 
to positions in November election of the WEA. 


Activity in state and national educational areas, 





as third vice-president in 1947-8, 
prior to his selection as president- 
elect last year. 

Presently principal and teacher at 
Wilson School, Beaver Dam, where 
he has been since 1951, Anderson 
has also taught at Reedsburg, Sha- 
wano, Lakewood (Madison), St. 
Croix and Price County schools, and 
at Barstow, Florida. He holds a B.S. 
degree from Superior, and an M.A. 
from Colorado State College of Edu- 
cation. 

An NEA life member, he has a 
long record of activity in church, 
civic, and educational organizations. 
President-Elect 

Irene Hoyt, president-elect for the 
coming year, is an elementary 
teacher at Janesville. She also taught 





Photo courtesy Wisconsin State Journal (Madiso: 


civic and professional service are shared traits. 
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previously at Black River Falls. 

Graduating with a Bachelor's de- 
gree from Eau Claire, Miss Hoyt 
later earned her M.A. at Northwest: 
ern University, and has done work 
with the University of Wisconsin 
Extension. 

A past president of the Janesville 
Education Association, she is a life 
member of the NEA, and is active 
in professional and civic groups. 
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First Vice-President 

Your first vice-president for 1957-5 
is Donald C. Hoeft, elementary 
teacher at Jefferson. He holds his 
B.S. degree from Oshkosh, and his 
M.A. from the University of Wis 
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also served as first and as third vice- 
president of the WEA. He is a mem- 
ber of other professional and civic 
orvanizations. 


Second Vice-President 


oward C. Koeppen, Grant 
County supervising teacher, is sec- 
on! vice-president. He holds B.E. 
de.rees in secondary and elemen- 
tary education from Milwaukee and 
Stevens Point, respectively, His M.S. 
was earned at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

\ctive in educational circles, 
Kovppen is a life member of the 
NEA and former third vice-president 
of the WEA. His experience in- 
cludes, in addition to his present 
position, service as an elementary 
teacher and principal. 


Third Vice-President 


New among the vice-presidents is 
Paul R. Schwandt, teaching princi- 
pal of the Washington Elementary 


School at Oshkosh, who was named 
third vice-president. 

Formerly a teacher and teaching 
principal at Brownsville, Schwandt 
has also been an elementary teacher 
in Fond du Lac. He was graduated 
from the Dodge County Normal 
School, subsequently earning his 
B.S. degree at Oshkosh, and his M.S. 
at the University of Wisconsin. 

A life member of the NEA, 
Schwandt is active in professional 
organizations. He formerly served as 
president of the Oshkosh Education 
Association. 


District I, Executive Committee 


Continuing on the Executive Com- 
mittee as the re-elected District I 
Representative is Allan A. Anderson, 
principal of the Edward P. Rock 
Elementary School at Hudson, He 
formerly taught and was principal 
at Washburn. 

Anderson earned his B.A. degree 
at River Falls, and holds an M.A. 


degree from the University of Min- 
nesota. Formerly president of the 
Bayfield County and Washburn 
Teachers associations, Anderson in- 
cludes life membership in the NEA 
and the National Elementary School 
Principals Association among his 
professional activities. 


District VI, Executive Committee 


Ellen Case, Steuben Junior High 
School teacher in Milwaukee, was 
re-elected in November to represent 
District VI. 

Miss Case earned her B.S, degree 
at Milwaukee, and her Ph.M. at the 
University of Wisconsin. Prior to 
teaching in Milwaukee, she taught 
in the elementary grades at Lone 
Rock and in rural schools in Sauk 
and Iowa counties. 

Active in both state and national 
educational circles, Miss Case was 
recently named a member of the 
Wisconsin Retirement Study Com- 
mission. 
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January 1957 saw the President planning the course of action to 
secure OASI for teachers. Here he is discussing retirement legisla- 
tion with Executive Secretary Weinlick. Retirement Committee Chair- 
man Rothwell, and WEA Attorney Kraege. 


‘Educational Improvement Is Your Business’ 
Concludes President Peterson 


HE year 1957 has been a memorable one in many 
ways. It was a year in which the spotlight was on 
» education, with NEA birthday parties held in most 
communities of Wisconsin and thruout the nation. 
Social Security became a reality for teachers and ad- 
ministrators in Wisconsin, with substantial retirement 
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benefits for many. State support of public education 
was substantially increased for elementary, secondary, 
vocational, and higher education. Stirred by the Rus- 
sian launching of Sputniks, renewed and increased 
interest in high quality education became evident. 
The man on the street appears to be developing a 
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new respect for the well-educated man. Temporarily, 
at least, we have witnessed the demise of anti- 
intellectualism. With these and many other activities 
outside and inside education, it has been an exciting 
vear to serve as president of the WEA. 

The strength of an Association is shown by the ac- 
tion of its committees. In this respect, the WEA was 
most fortunate. The Association owes a deep vote of 
thanks to the chairmen and membership of all com- 
mittees for their fine work during the year in a variety 
of fields. It is difficult to single out any one individual 
for special acclaim when all have served so well, but 
in terms of time devoted in an outstanding contribu- 
tion to the teachers and administrators of the state, 
Angus Rothwell, chairman of the Retirement Com- 
mittee, deserves special mention. 

Two committees were established to deal with spe- 
cific functions: The NEA Centennial Committee and 
the Research Committee. The NEA Centennial Com- 
mittee assisted local groups with centennial and birth- 
day parties commemorating the first Centennial of the 
National Education Association. The Research Commit- 
tee was established to advise with Mr. Frailey, research 
director, and Mr. Weinlick, executive secretary, rela- 
tive to the research program of the WEA. In addition, 
a sub-committee of the Executive Committee was 
established to study the advisability of continuation of 
the Saturday morning convention meetings of the 
WEA. This question will be considered in the Presi- 
dents of Locals’ meetings this spring and perhaps in 
the Representative Assembly next fall. 

The success of the legislative program of the WEA 
is widely based. The central office staff, committee 
chairmen, and members of committees, as well as rank 
and file of WEA membership, worked hard and effec- 
tively, both in Madison and on the home front. Our 
Executive Secretary, Mr. Weinlick, enjoying the confi- 
dence and friendship of most of the legislators, was 
particularly effective in behalf of education in the 
1957 legislative session. 

It was my privilege, as President of the WEA, to 
represent the teachers of Wisconsin at a number of 
national meetings. I appeared on the program of the 
NEA, both in Portland in 1956 and in Vhiladelphia in 
1957. The elaborate Philadelphia convention, the Cen- 
tennial of the NEA, received more nationwide publicity 
than any of recent years. I also represented the teach- 
ers of Wisconsin at the American Association of School 
Administrators in Atlantic City in February of 1957. 

A busy schedule and assumption of new University 
responsibilities did not permit attendance at all meet- 
ings of local presidents. I did, however, attend a num- 
ber of the meetings, as well as a number of NEA birth- 
day parties. I was also privileged to speak to a number 
of local educational associations and presided at some 
of the workshop sessions for Presidents of Locals at 
Stevens Point. I spoke to the Professional Day meeting 
at Oshkosh State College and participated in the con- 
ference of the Wisconsin Association for Student Teach- 
ing at Eau Claire State College. As your representative, 
I have participated actively in the program and activi- 
ties of the Wisconsin Association of School Boards, 
the Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers, and 
other lay groups and organizations. 





Perhaps the highlight of every WEA president's 
activity is the state convention in Milwaukee. It is the 
activity for which he is charged with major responsi- 
bility. It is at the convention that his judgment of what 
is important in education is placed before some 17,000 
teachers as the speakers and entertainers are presented. 
In scheduling the Thursday evening’s entertainment. 
we were fortunate this year to be able to have to 
extremely talented groups. The Friday morning con- 
tribution of the Jubilee Singers also added to the cn- 
joyment of the audience. It is with some degree of 
gratification that I.am able to report that in the jucg- 
ment of many teachers, this year’s convention was «p 
to the high level established in previous years, wh ch 
ranks the state convention in Wisconsin as an outsta: d- 
ing one in the nation. 

As president of the WEA, I have leaned heavily on 
the central staff for advice and assistance of every ty. 
Every member of the staff has been most helpful ad 
cooperative. It is with a sense of deep appreciation 
for the desire to be of assistance on the part of the si iff 
members of the WEA, as well as their competen:y. 
that I close my year as president. I would like to «x- 
press my personal thanks to each of them: Mildred 
Anderson, Mrs. Evelyn Erickson, Charles U. Frailvy. 
Mrs. Gladys Hall, Mrs. Leone Kane, Barbara Marking. 
Robert H. Munger, Ross B. Rowen, Mrs. Helen Struck- 
meyer, Veronica Sullivan, Henry C. Weinlick, ar 
Amil W. Zellmer. 

More than ever, I am convinced that the improve- 
ment of education and teaching in Wisconsin is jot 
the responsibility, or within the achievement of any 
individual or group. If improvement of education is 
to be continued, it will come from “the ever-lasting 
effort of every bloomin’ soul” interested in education 
in Wisconsin. As outgoing president, I would like to 
leave this challenge with each of you. Educational 
improvement is your business. 





December, 1957 -— His year as president of the WEA success‘ully 
completed, “‘Pete’’ continues to work for educational improvement. 
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1958 


During their brief appearances at the WEA convention, the 


general session speakers presented many ideas to the 


teachers to think about. For your further consideration 


we are publishing parts of their addresses. 


WHO SPEAKS FOR MAN? 


\ E READ in our newspapers, 
* ¥ and we are going to hear to- 
nicht from the President of the 
United States, about an object sent 
in‘o outer space by the Soviet 
Union. A great uneasiness has settled 
over America because of this event. 
Now, in the best of all possible 
worlds, we could rejoice that man 
has finally unshackled himself from 
the earth’s gravity. In the best of all 
possible worlds, we could rejoice in 
one of the two or three most impor- 
tant events in human history, that 
the age of the exploration of space 
has now begun the great human 
adventure in outer space. 

Yes, in the best of all possible 
worlds, this might be possible, but 
we do not live in the best of all pos- 
sible worlds. We live in a world in 
which the same launching platform 
that can send a satellite, can send 
a package across the Atlantic Ocean 
carrying a hydrogen bomb. Today 
the United States is 18 minutes 
from the Soviet Union. There is ab- 
solutely no doubt of the fact that 
Russia today has an intercontinental 
ballistic missile. There is no doubt 
about the fact that this missile can 
carry a hydrogen bomb. 

Now, actually, there is some back- 
ground to this story. It did not hap- 
pen overnight. During the last war, 
vou will recall that Germany bombed 
Londen with V-1 rockets. Some of 
these V-1’s were knocked down and 
then the V-2’s came over—faster, 
with the kind of are that was diffi- 
cult to intercept, and beyond that, 
British Intelligence heard there were 
38, 4’s, 5's being prepared, and that 
with each additional development, 
the German rocketry or the buzz 
bomb would be increasingly more 
difficult to intercept. 

Fortunately, Britain was able to 
find the place, Peenemunde, from 
which these buzz bombs came, and 
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was able to destroy the entire in- 
stallation. That knocked Germany 
out of the war as much as any single 
thing. At the end of the war, many 
of the German scientists who worked 
on the V-l’s, 2’s, 3’s, and 4’s, went 
to the Soviet Union to continue their 
research. The United States was 
warned about this in 1945. A com- 
mittee was formed at that time for 
the purpose of acquainting the 
American people with a number of 
important facts relating to their se- 
curity, their freedom; indeed, their 
survival, but the American people 
and the American government did 
not listen. 

This committee tried to point out 
to the United States that we were 
entering into an age far more peril- 
ous than any we had ever known 
and unless the United States moved 
immediately to set up workable con- 
trols, a nuclear arms race would 
begin and the age of the intercon- 
tinental missile would be a part of 
us and it would be beyond control, 
and there would be no defense 
against that kind of attack. 


I remember in particular that the 
atomic scientists came together to 
warn the American people in 1945 
that Russia without any help what- 
soever from the United States would 
be able to make its own atomic 
bombs and worse, within only a few 
years, but oh, no, the soothing syrup 
was poured. We were told by the 
military head of the Manhattan Dis- 
trict Project that Russia could not 
make an atomic bomb for 15 or 20 
years, if indeed then. The same man 
told a Town Hall audience in New 
York in 1945, I happened to hear 
him, when the question came up, 
“Since we made the atomic bomb,” 
it was asked, “could not the Rus- 
sians make the same thing? There- 
fore, ought we not to move for com- 
plete control before they get it? 


NORMAN COUSINS 
Editor, The Saturday Review 


Ought we not to attempt to head off 
the atomic armaments race right 
now?” 

That audience was told by the 
military head of the Manhattan Dis- 
trict Project that not only would 
Russia have great difficulty in mak- 
ing such a bomb in 15 or 20 years, 
but Russia could not even make a 
Model T Ford. He told this to 
the Senate Committee on Atomic 
Energy, also, and then we kidded 
ourselves into thinking that we had 
a secret. 

Now, the scientists who made the 
bomb were not asking the American 
people to give away anything. All 
they were doing was to try to con- 
vince the American people that we 
had nothing to give away, that there 
were no secrets, not that we were 
under the obligation to share the 
knowledge, but at least let us recog- 
nize that what we did, others could 
do. Russia made its atomic bomb 
ten years ahead of schedule—not 
their schedule, ten years ahead of 
our schedule. Then Russia made a 
hydrogen bomb before we did, and 
now she has an_ intercontinental 
ballistic missile. 

Two years ago many of the same 
men who in 1945 tried to warn the 
American people about the world 
that was shaping up at that time 
came together once again to warn 
the American people and especially 
the American government about the 
fact that Russia was about to get 
her intercontinental missile. You re- 
call the assurances we had—there 
was nothing to it, don’t worry about 
it. As recently as two weeks ago we 
were told Russia could not possibly 
have an intercontinental missile, but 
of course, when Russia sent up the 
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Sputnik with the dog, the Sputnik 
weighed over 1,000 pounds. Last 
week we had to admit it was time 
to take what Russia said seriously. 
I believe the American holiday is 
over. For 12 years, we have been 
coasting on some easy assumptions 
that turned out not to be true. For 
12 years we have been feeding our 
appetites and starving our purposes. 
For 12 years we have been con- 
cerned with bigger cars, bigger tele- 
vision screens, bigger refrigerators, 
and not with the big ideas that 
could make this planet safe and fit 
for human habitation. Today we 
think that all we have to do is build 
a bigger Sputnik of our own and we 
will have security. 

There is no military security and 
this is the meaning of our age. There 
is no defense except a real peace, 
a workable peace. Yes, we are going 
to have to make satellites of our 
own. I hope we make them soon, 
that is true. But let us recognize 
that even more important than send- 
ing up the big satellites is the im- 
portance of sending up the big ideas 
to make sure that these will not be 
used, because if they are used, we 
can put an end to the life of man 
on earth. 

There is no scientist anywhere 
who disputes the fact that it is now 
possible to put an end to life on 
earth. Even if the United States and 
the Soviet Union stay where they 
are, even if they do not make a 
single additional hydrogen bomb, 
both of us now have more than 
enough bombs than are required to 
exterminate life on this planet. 

* & © 

The time has come for us to rec- 
ognize on what our security really 
depends. I believe President Eisen- 
hower was absolutely right when he 
said some time ago that no nation 
can win the next war. I don’t think 
we have properly thought thru the 
implications of that statement, be- 
cause what it means is that we are 
now preparing for the first war in 
our history that we know we are 
going to lose. 

The moment the war starts, our 
policy has failed, it has collapsed. 
Therefore, the only policy that 
makes sense is the policy that averts 
war and we cannot avert the war 
without the big ideas that can make 
the world whole. What the human 
race is waiting for today is not 
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greater demonstrations of launching 
platforms and hydrogen bombs; it is 
waiting for the kind of idea that can 
make our planet safe and fit for 
human life. 

Even without a war, there is 
danger. We are now discovering be- 
latedly that the testing of large 
nuclear weapons carries with it a 
very considerable risk. Yes, there are 
many things that we have not an- 
ticipated in the 12 years. We did 
not anticipate the Russian develop- 
ments and now we have failed to 
anticipate the effect of hydrogen 
bomb testing. 

* @ 

Now, what about the United 
States? The Senate Committee on 
Atomic Energy heard testimony to 
the effect that the northwest portion 
of the United States was particularly 
vulnerable because of the winds. 
Also, I think it would be of consid- 
erable interest to the people of Wis- 
consin to know that three years ago 
even before the big bombs went off, 
the high hydrogen bombs, even be- 
fore they were exploded, the soil of 
Wisconsin was tested. Farmers in 
Illinois and Wisconsin were asked 
to submit soil samples. In every 
single case, the soil showed traces, 
detectable traces, of radioactive 
strontium. 

Fortunately for the people of Wis- 
consin, your soil is calcium rich and 
you can offset the radioactive stron- 
tium up to a point and only up to a 
point, but there are many areas in 
the United States which are not 
calcium rich. There was one farm 
south of Chicago where _ tests 
showed that that farm was calcium 
poor, and in that area you could 
have a problem. 

There are also many areas in the 
world where soil is calcium poor— 
India, Pakistan, Wales, and I say 
that no nation in the world, neither 
the Soviet nor the United States nor 
Great Britain nor any country has 
the moral right to affect the atmos- 
phere that belongs to all people. 

If Russia, putting up its Sputniks, 
if these Sputniks would fall to earth 
and kill a few people here and 
there, and some would fall on cities, 
perhaps, or school buildings, there 
would be a mighty clamor thruout 
the world. Here on something far 
more consequential, on the fallout 
of radioactive bullets that will live 
more than 25 years, live inside 


people and do damage, we have a 
moral issue as well. I hope we face 
up to it. 

ae ae 

The first time I saw him at that 
piano, I confess I found the sight 
rather painful, because I knew 
something about the piano. Earlier 
in the day I had the chance to mae 
the acquaintance of the piano and it 
was the sickest piano I ever heard 
in my life. At least five of the kevs 
were missing, the felt on the haia- 
mers worn thin, the volume pecal 
was stuck and harsh reverberatios 
hung in the air. Here was a m:n 
who was the leading interpreter of 
Bach, a man who could fill any con- 
cert hall in the world, sitting down 
to a piano for which you could not 
get $2.50 in the United States. 

Yes, it was painful, but it was al.o 
exalting. It was exalting because >f 
the ease, the simplicity and cor- 
plete naturalness with which he a»- 
proached this piano, as though tie 
piano was his old friend, his oldest 
friend in the world, as it may very 
well have been. It was exalting be- 
cause there you have the complete 
image of Albert Schweitzer mace 
livable and dramatic. You could sve 
the meaning of Schweitzer, the re- 
nunciation of his coming to Africa. 
He came to Africa not to dispense 
charity, not because he felt an act 
of benevolence was necessary. He 
came to Africa in order to correct 
the image that the white man had 
had in the minds of the Africans, 
because he felt this image was not 
the image that was consistent with 
a spiritual approach to man; because 
the image of the white man that the 
Africans had was the image of the 
man with the gun and the man with 
the whip . . . slavery, gunpoint rule. 

He said, “Yes, there is a threat to 
sacred life on earth. I have received 
letters from theologians, from scien- 
tists all over the world, telling me 
about the scientific background of 
this. I am well aware of that, but,” 
he said, “do I have a right to speak 
out on these issues? You know it is 
so easy for people the moment they 
speak out, to become involved in 
political controversy. I have tried all 
my life to stay away from that be- 
cause I wanted to be concerned 
with matters of direct import to the 
moral life of man.” 

I asked him if he did not believe 


this crisis was a moral crisis. We 
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now were in a position to destroy 
life on earth and even without 
respect to himself, man was jeopard- 
izing his own genetic integrity be- 
cause if the testing continued in- 
definitely, our legacy to the future 
genvrations would be monsters and 
freaxs. If the radiation was suffi- 
cien', this would happen. 


He said he wanted to think about 
it. All his life, he said, he had gone 
on cne path. Now, suddenly, he was 
called upon to do something that 
mig’ 't be interpreted politically and 
that he was reluctant to do. 


I >rought with me a great deal of 
data not only the report with 
resp-ct to the strontium dusting that 
had taken place on the farms of 
Wisconsin and Illinois, but I also 
brought to him a report prepared 
by the Commission, by Willard 
Libby of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, three years ago, even be- 
fore the big bombs went off. It 
showed that the nation’s milk from 
one end of the country to the other 
already showed detectable traces of 
strontium, that the amount of stron- 
tium 90 contained in the milk was 
under the danger limits set by the 
Atomic Energy Commission, but the 
fact is that the proper amount of 
strontium in milk is no strontium. 
No scientist today can say there is 
any threshold. We do not know. No 
scientist can tell the American 
people that there is such a thing as 
a safe dose of it because the more 
' we find out about the effects, the 
more dangerous this actually be- 
comes. 


I also showed him the same re- 
port from Dr. Libby which recom- 
mended that the United States (that 
was three years ago) find out how 
much it would cost to decontami- 
nate the entire nation’s milk supply 
-three years ago, before the big 
bombs went off. Incidentally, the 
Atomic Commission never came be- 
fore the American people to share 
this report; it never came clean be- 
fore the American people. It has 
been talking about “clean” bombs 
and it is morally obscene to use that 
term. It has not come clean before 
the American people to say it has a 
teport by itself in which a recom- 
mendation is made to find out how 
much it would cost to decontami- 
nate the entire nation’s milk supply. 


‘l showed these reports to Dr. 
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Schweitzer. He said he wanted to 
think about it. I returned to the 
United States. I received, after a 
while, a letter from him saying that 
he had given the matter careful 
thought; he had also corresponded 
with leading scientists all over the 
world. “Now,” he said, “I have been 
able to substantiate without the 
slightest doubt that there are grave 
hazards involved in unlimited nu- 
clear testing, that it becomes impor- 
tant for an end to be put to it right 
now, before other nations get into 
the nuclear arms race. This is the 
time.” he said, “to stop, before 
irreparable damage is done.” 

He said fortunately he had been 
asked by the Nobel Peace Commit- 
tee in Oslo if he would make a 
statement on the peace. The Nobel 
people said they would distribute 
the text of his talk to radio stations 
thruout the entire world, that the 
talk would be heard in full. 


Dr. Schweitzer said, “I don’t see 
why radio stations all over the 
world should do this, but I am as- 
sured by the radio people in Oslo 
that they will do it and I will pre- 
pare the statement.” 

He did. I received a copy of the 
statement. It said man was commit- 
ting a folly and thoughtlessness, that 
grave questions had to be answered 
regarding the safety of nuclear ex- 
plosions; that people were not in- 
formed about the dangers, this was 
the time to find out; at least to stop 
them until we absolutely knew. He 
went into this thing very carefully 
from the scientific point of view. 

He sent his talk to the radio 
people in Oslo. They distributed his 
talk to radio stations thruout the 
entire world. Only three countries 
in the world did not hear the 
Schweitzer statement in full—Com- 
munist Russia, Communist China, 
and the United States. The New 
York Times published part of the 
Schweitzer declaration, and even 
before he had received the full text 
of the talk, Dr. Libby, the same Dr. 
Libby who a few years ago as a 
member of the Commission, or on 
assignment to the Atomic Energy 
Commission, had reported the ex- 
istence of radioactive strontium on 
land and in milk, now reassured the 
American people before he even 
read the Schweitzer declaration, 
that there was nothing to worry 


about, that the radiation was no 
greater than if you climbed to the 
top of a hill 300 feet high and re- 
ceived the additional background 
solar radiation. 

Well, Dr. Schweitzer is no fool. 
Of course he knows that this is true. 
In one sense it is true that you 
could climb the hilltop and the 
amount of external radiation you re- 
ceived from radioactive strontium 
would be no greater than you would 
receive on top of that hill, but that 
is not what Dr. Schweitzer is talk- 
ing about. He is not talking about 
external radiation. He is talking 
about what happens when it gets 
into food, into livestock, when it is 
transmuted into human tissue. Talk- 
ing about children, children have 
much lower tolerances than grown- 
ups. 

2 : 

Dr. Lewis of the California School 
of Technology says there is a risk; 
the Atomic Energy Commission says 
there is a small risk. I say we have 
a right to run whatever risk we wish 
as far as we ourselves are con- 
cerned, but neither the Soviet 
Union, Great Britain, nor the United 
States, has the right to assume the 
risk for other people. If we think 
there is security in jeopardizing the 
security of children and ourselves in 
a course of conduct that will alien- 
ate ourselves from the world’s 
people, that is one thing, but we do 
not have the right to take the risk 
for other people. I do not believe 
there should be contamination with- 
out representation in this world. 


A few weeks ago I went to see 
Dr. Schweitzer again. I went to see 
him, as I say, at his home in Guns- 
bach in the Alsace. He was heart- 
broken; he is heartsick. He said 
there was a chance at London that 
the nations were really serious when 
they spoke about bringing these 
weapons under control. He said he 
hoped they were serious about put- 
ting an end to testing and then 
working on the larger problems of 
the peace as a means of safeguard- 
ing life on this planet, but he said, 
“Somehow, there are strange sounds 
that are coming out of London. I 
am afraid that the London talks will 
end in a breakdown.” 

He said, “I would hope there 
would be a mighty clamor all over 
the world, an ultimatum issued to 





the powers of the world that it has 
put up with this nonsense long 
enough, that it is determined to 
make this planet safe for man.’ 
Where do we stand? The time has 
come, it seems to me, for the United 
States to tap its real strength. The 
time has come to send up something 
big, ideas by which this world can 
be made whole. Where do we be- 
gin and what do we say? I think the 
first thing we say is that we would 
rather die ourselves than to drop 
these weapons on human beings. 


Second, that because of hazards 
involved in these tests, we are call- 
ing upon the United Nations to ask 
for immediate cessation of all test- 
ing, and a ban on any testing by 
new nations indefinitely. 

Next, that we call upon the na- 
tions of the world to strengthen the 
United Nations as it has to be 
strengthened in order to underwrite 
the independence of nations large 
and small; in order, in short, to 
create a system of effective world 
law. We cannot survive unless we 
surrender the present day arrogance. 
We must succeed in making of the 
United Nations what it was_ in- 
tended to make, an organization 
strong enough to keep the peace. If 
it does not, it is not performing the 
main function. It has to be strength- 
ened; we can lead the way. 

You can be sure of this: When we 
come before the world and say that 
we pledge everything we have, that 
there is nothing we will not do, 
nothing we will not give of our- 
selves in the cause of peace with 
justice on earth, when we say this 
and when we call for the United 
Nations to be made into an effective 
organization to accomplish these 
ends, when we call for a revision 
conference to support that kind of 
United Nations, you can be sure 
that some nations will oppose us. 
But you can also be sure of this, 
that advocacy of a powerful idea is 
in itself a form of security. This is 
where our security begins, because 
even tho Russia may oppose us, 
holding this idea high as the goal 
of our American foreign policy, as 
the purpose of the American people, 
this will enable us to attract, I be- 
lieve, the support of the majority of 
the world’s peoples and to bring the 
kind of pressure upon Russia that 
will really hurt. 

There is one thing Russia can do 


You Are the Answer 


I WILL ask you some questions. 
If you can answer them in the 
affirmative, I guarantee you are a 
part of the answer, instead of part 
of the problem, and I also guaran- 
tee that you will leave here a richer 
person than when you came, not be- 
cause I asked them, but because 
they are fundamental in this busi- 
ness of adequate living. 

My first question: Do you have a 
wholesome, positive attitude toward 
life? Do you have a wholesome, 
positive attitude toward your job? 
If not, why don’t you do your school 
board and the kiddies a favor, and 
go home and resign? 
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Do you have a self fit to live with? 
I am not talking about goody-goody 
religion—I don’t believe in it. I am 
talking about something within that 
lets you look at you, look at your 
fellowman, it’s all right there, and 
at your Creator, it’s all right there. 
Do you have a self fit for you to live 
with, fit for yourself to know? You 
can't fool these kids—they know. 


Do you have a world fit to live in 
politically? Do you know I ran for 
the United States Senate in 1950? 
Did you know I got enough votes to 
win any off-year election in the his- 
tory of Oklahoma except that one? 
We will never have a country or a 
world fit to live in politically as long 
as people like you who represent 
the best we have, are willing to sit 
off at a safe distance and say, “Oh, 


W. H. ALEXANDER 


Pastor, First Christian Church 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


politics are dirty!” It is not going o 
get any better until people like you 
who have a sense of integrity ae 
willing to go down on your hans 
and knees, with scrub brush and p: il 
and help clean up the mess in bo h 
political parties, and it won't get ai v 
better until you care enough to «0 
just that! 

Let me say this to you teacher : 
Don’t be bashful where your ed. - 
cational requirements are concern« | 
about going into politics, becau-¢ 
you know and I know that the d- 
cisions that decide whether or net 
you have an adequate budget edi - 
cationally will be made in the realn 
of politics. 

® g 2 

Do you have a world fit to live in 
racially? Do you have a world fit to 
live in internationally? Do you have 
a world fit to live in economically 
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Do you have a philosophy fit to 
live by? The preacher and the busi- 
ness man can do the greatest job 
during the year to come, with it. It 
is the one that most nearly approxi- 
mates “Do unto others as you would 
have others to unto you”. “Inasmuch 
as ye do it unto the least of these, 
my brethren, ye do it unto me.” 





to us that will jeopardize our se- 
curity even more than the launching 
platforms of the Sputniks—it is to 
come before the world with a moral 
idea. If it does that, then indeed 
America will be in a very serious 
situation. We must not let that hap- 
pen. That would be a moral disaster 
for the United Nations. That is why 
it becomes necessary for us to tell 
the world’s people what they are 
waiting to hear, not about the new 
devices to rip the world apart, but 
the kind of idea that can bring the 
world together, the kind of leader- 
ship that we propose that can make 


this planet safe and fit for the 
human race. 

We are not called upon to work 
miracles. It is late, but not too late. 
The problem is man-made and well 
within the reach of man to solve. 
We are not called upon to make ¢e- 
cisions. We are called upon to tap 
our true strength. We are call d 
upon, it seems to me, to speak i0r 
the past, to protect the future and 
to safeguard the works of man on 
earth; indeed, to safeguard tie 
cause of human life. We are called 
upon, finally, it seems to me, ‘0 
justifv God’s great gift of life. 
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New Lives for ‘Old 


MARGARET MEAD 


Professor of Anthropology, 
Columbia University 


V OU have heard in the last few 
+. days a great deal about tech- 
nology, a great deal about money 
being spent so that our scientists 
could catch up with the implements 
of destruction that are being made 
in Russia and that have been made 
in the United States. You have 
heard on the other side, calls to 
responsibility, calls to a defense of 
human values. You have heard very 
little about what lies in between, 
about how we are going to use this 
opportunity to realize for all the 
people in the world what we must 
have if any of us are to live in 
peace. 

You have heard very little about 
the application of knowledge of man 
to man’s problems. What we have 
heard instead is about the applica- 
tion of knowledge to non-human be- 
ings; to building hardware with 
which two great nations can threaten 
each other and the rest of the world 
with destruction. 

Human knowledge about human 
beings depends upon the study of 
man everywhere and the diffusion 
among all those who teach and 
those who learn of our knowledge. 

In order that we may better un- 
derstand the ability of people to 
change, I shall give you an account 
of what happened to some 5,000 
erstwhile savages on an island so 
tiny that you can hardly find it on 
the map. You might well ask at this 
moment in history when the peoples 
of the United States, the peoples of 
the Soviet Union, the peoples of 
Western Europe, and of China and 
of India, are faced with the possi- 
bility of extinction because they 
don’t know how to handle their hu- 
man relations, what does it matter 
what happened to 5,000 frizzy- 
haired, brown-skinned savages on a 
small island in the Pacific? 

The reason it matters is because 
those brown-skinned, frizzy-haired, 
not terribly tall savages, as they 
were then, 25 years ago, when I first 
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studied them, are members of the 
same species as we are; because 
they have exactly the same capacity 
to learn and to change that we have, 
and because if we are going to 
know what is possible for us and 
for our children, every piece of in- 
formation that we can find about 
what is possible for other groups of 
human beings is valuable. 

All I can do is try to draw very 
quickly for you a picture of how a 
group of people, totally illiterate, 
just come out of warfare, head hunt- 
ing and the sale of their victims for 
cannibalism, who knew nothing 
about geography, history, had no 
forms of social organization that 
could keep more than 200 people 
organized, in 25 years, in the life- 
time of the adults in the society, 
have come into the modern world. 
They have set up modern institu- 
tions, set up schools, demanded and 
gotten medical training and come to 
understand their place in the United 
Nations and their place in a world 
society. They understood when I 
presented to them in their language 
how they should build a curriculum 
for their children, what the prob- 
lems of psychomatic medicine and 
mental health were in the world. 

What made it possible for them 
to do this? It seems to have been 
that during World War II, they got 
the idea that they were as human 
as we are and what we could do, 
they could do, They got this from 
the American Army. For the first 
time people who had been treated 
as natives, as of another race, as 
savages, as people with souls to save 
but with bodies you didn’t want to 
sit on your chairs, were treated like 
ordinary, fullfledged human beings. 
Under the impetus of the sense of 
themselves as members of the hu- 
man race, they set out to cross a gap 
of 2,000 years and catch up in their 
lifetime with where their models 
were. 

One of the reasons that they 
(Russians ), are not free today was 
because they underestimated the 
ability of human beings to change; 
because within their ideology any- 
one who had been brought up in 
the wrong background, with the 


wrong ideas, was incapable of be- 
ing a proper citizen of a new kind 
of society, and so we got in Russia 
what you all know something about 
now. We got millions and millions 
ot people allowed to die, or whose 
death was actually contrived, and 
we got other millions coerced and 
tyrannized over because their lead- 
ers did not believe in their capacity 
to change... . 

The United States has been based 
on an implicit expectation that 
adults could learn and adults could 
change. We have seen the immi- 
grants, millions of immigrants, that 
came to this country, learn to speak 
English, learn to live as Americans 
and feel as Americans and bring 
their children up as Americans. 
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At every point where we empha- 
size our separateness from the rest 
of the human race, we alienate the 
listening people of the world, who 
are listening to be told that they are 
part of the human race and that 
they can take part in the great trans- 
formation that is occurring every- 
where. To say that the fate of the 
free world depends on us, that it 
depends upon us to make enough 
weapons, to somehow, if the wea- 
pons are used, to destroy the hu- 
man race, sounds very strangely in 
the ears of people, who altho they 
may not be 2,000 years back, as my 
people on the Admiralty Islands 
were, nevertheless are a long way 
from the world we live in. They are 
a long way from the enormous tech- 
nical advances that we have. They 
see us as living in some kind of pos- 
sibly deserved or possibly unde- 
served paradise. 

The people of North America who 
constitute six per cent of the hu- 
man race are at present using 50% 
of the irreplaceable resources of this 
earth. Is this the kind of sharing in 
the problems of the world that is 
likely to appeal to people who are 
learning rapidly how to become 
hopefully members of the whole 
world and members of the human 
race? 

* ¢ @& 

But what about the change into 
something that people are not? This 
is quite different. What about the 
need to transform adults who can 
teach the children into people who 
have to do something that no one 
has ever done before? This again 
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was one of the errors that the lead- 
ers of the Soviet Union made; they 
did not recognize that most of what 
they were asking for their people 
had already been gained in the 
west; that what they were asking 
was education, medical care, ade- 
quate underwriting of life for a 
people who were poor, illiterate, 
and hungry and that actually they 
could have relied far more on mod- 
els from the free world than they 
were willing to do. 


* + @ 


If we are going to meet the chal- 
lenge of the new world, the chal- 
lenge of automation, the challenge 
of the opening of space, the chal- 
lenge of the absolutely urgent need 
to underwrite and develop and work 
on an order that will keep the 
people of the world safe, we are 
going to have to transform adults. 

That means, perhaps more im- 
portantly than any other single 
group in the country, the teachers of 
America. 

a. 2 2 

We have the framework in the 
education profession of a belief in 
change, of a belief that if people are 
going to teach year after year in a 


changing society, they need to know 
new things and they need to be able 
to teach their pupils new things. . . 


Furthermore, we have been faced 
in the last 20 years with a loss of 
the strengths of the older teachers. 
The older teachers have been get- 
ting farther and farther away from 
their students, instead of getting 
wiser and wiser about human nature 
as they used to, because the changes 
have been a little too great for them 
to encompass. We have lost a great 
deal of the wisdom and guidance 
of the older teacher that we used 
to have 50 years ago. These are 
things we must recapture. 
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But to do this, we need not only 
the belief that there is an emer- 
gency in the world, we need not 
only the belief that on our shoulders 
as a generation rests part of the 
safety of the human race and we 
must not overdo the notion that it 
all rests there, because we could 
wreck the world. We cannot save 
it alone, but we could wreck it alone 
today. 

We need not only this belief, but 
we need also a great deal more 
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Cobwebs Are Contagious 


JOHN FISHER 


Radio Commentator 
Toronto, Canada 


eee is going to tell us a lot 
of things that we should have 
known before. To me, the challenge 
of the Sputnik is not to unlock the 
mysteries of the outer atmosphere, 
but the challenge is to straighten 
out the thinking in the atmosphere 
of the brain. Sputnik is telling us 
things that the Communists have 
been telling us for years, but we 
neither had the vision nor the gump- 
tion to see them or to heed them. 


We should have known when the 
Communists invaded China, took 
into her fold a nation of more than 
six hundred million people, we 
should have known from the Com- 
munists’ antics in West Berlin and 
in Germany, we should have known 
in Korea, we should have known 
from the Middle East, we should 
have known about Europe—right up 
to the rim of Western Europe comes 
the curtain itself. We should have 
known the hot and cold blowing that 
goes on, the deliberate part of the 
cold war treatment to give us the 





knowledge about how human learn- 
ing works, We need to know how to 
take one set of learnings and trans- 
form them into another. We need 
to know and recognize that if hu- 
man beings have learned to be hu- 
man, if they have learned to speak 
a language, they can learn to speak 
any language; that if they have 
learned to handle one social system, 
they can learn to handle a different 
system; if they have learned to live 
in a house, they can learn to live in 
a different kind of a house; and if 
they have learned fully to treat as 
their brothers all who live within 
the world immediately around them, 
without defining that brotherhood 
as belonging to one race or one class 
or one national group or one re- 
ligion, they will be able to extend 
it over the world and beyond this 
earth to whatever creatures it may 
be our fortune to find when we 
begin exploring space. 


jitters, to shake our stockmarkets, to 
raise our taxes, and then put on ‘his 
smile and slow the tempo until we 
relax, hide beyond our atomic bomb 
and then we get caught dozing. 

Maybe Sputnik will cast a moon- 
light upon this planet of ours 1nd 
show very vividly what the Com: iu- 
nist has been telling us for a long 
time that he believes this is his 
golden age, and that they are ou’ to 
conquer the world. Maybe Sputnik 
will show us what we should have 
known, that the Communist puts 
power before pleasure. Our way of 
life is pleasure. Now, it seems to 1 1¢, 
we are boxed in a little bit. We mist 
minimize our concern over tail {ns 
and headlights and chrome and di ep 
freeze and washing machines «nd 
gadgetry; we must minimize the ‘n- 
portance of that to the name of ec\u- 
cation and survival. Perhaps Mr. 
Khrushchev is rendering to the fice 
world a great service. He hias 
aroused us; he has forced us to re- 
group, and I hope we have sense 
enough to rededicate. 

e = 

I think, too, instead of democracy 
being so concerned about a dog in 
the moon this time, that perhaps we 
should concern ourselves with man- 
kind and how other people live and 
how we live within ourselves. The 
old story usually has the dog on 
earth baying at the moon, but this 
time we have a dog in the moon 
baying at us, and I think his bow- 
wow or his beepbeep has suddenly 
aroused the free world giant. We 
know from experience, when aroused 
we can forget our pleasures and our 
softness and maybe Mr. Khrushchev 
will yet regret his boasts and his 
threats, because he must have some 
appreciation of the enormous quan- 
tities of latent talent, especially here 


in this gadgetry-minded western 


world. If we forget automobiles and 
washing machines and refrigerators 
and deep freeze, all that talent could 
produce a force irrepressible in the 
world. 

ss = & 

When are we going to get out of 
the notion that the Russian country 
is a group of peasants? That day is 
past. When are we going to stop 
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dreaming that everything is all right 
now that Mr. Eisenhower is in the 
White House, or that Mr. Diefen- 
baker is in the Parliament of 
Canada, or that Mr. Macmillan is in 
the Chancellory of England? When 
ale we going to stop using the word 
“rormal’? Let’s face the hard reality, 
aid I hope the moonlight will reveal 
that one of the harsh realities of 
liie is that never again will we know 
wiat the word “normal” means, 
that we are faced with the cold war 
and the ambitions of the Commu- 
nists until the day we die, and long 
atter. 

Let’s stop dreaming of the good 
old days, because they won’t come— 
but the good old days only make a 
soft people, anyway. They were not 
good old days when this fabulous 
country of yours had its growing 
pains, when people left New Eng- 
land to settle the western plains. 
How did they get across the rivers, 
the plains, the deserts? There was 
no government to help them. I will 
tell you how they got across—be- 
cause they wanted to and_ they 
wanted to because they wanted to 
give their children something better 
than they had behind them. They 
had a dedication of belief that to- 
morrow would be better. 

Aren’t we a bunch of fools if we 
do not honestly believe that we can 
make tomorrow better? How did we 
get the belief? It seems to me it is so 
simple and here is where you fit into 
this picture: You are the molders, 
the shapers, the leaders, and influ- 
encer of young and impressionable 
minds, What a great calling you 
have! Not always rewarded by so- 
ciety, but I know there is an inner 
satisfaction in the contact of the 
mind, in the response, and in the 
knowledge that those whose tender 
minds you have influenced may help 
make the world better for all, even 
in a small way. 


But think what a challenge you 
have now in this so-called Sputnik 
age to make the young people feel 
that they can do something. To me 
the blight right now is the apathy 
or the cynicism or the fear or the 
bankruptcy of the mind. So far as 
politics or the reshaping of society is 
concerned, too many of our young 
people start using pronouns which 
should never have been in the dic- 
tionary in the first place, since they 
have been so abused. This is the 
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pronoun we always use and it is the 
one that Khrushchev likes to hear 
from democracies—it is the pronoun 
“they”. “I don’t need to do anything 
because ‘they’ will protect me.” 
“They” will look after me. “They” 
will answer Sputnik. “They” will 
build the highways. “They” will find 
the money for the schools—they— 
they—they! Was anyone ever elected 
by the name of “they”? 

I thought that in your beautiful 
Constitution, which Mr. Winston 
Churchill calls one of the finest 
pieces of English ever written, I 
have always been thrilled with 
that other pronoun—“we’—“we, the 
people’—not “they”. When a society 
uses “they”, it is on the way out. 
“We” is beautiful because “we” is 
composed of “I” multiplied, and “I” 
in the eyes of God is a sacred thing, 
because he is a human being and He 
made each and every one of us dif- 
ferent and expected us to appreciate, 
to love the difference, so I say, “I” 
x “TP equals “we’—a beautiful 
thing. 

* @ © 

Now, let's look at your country 
for just a minute. It is true you love, 
and so do we the same things—it is 
true you love comfort, gadgets, hate 
bullies and loathe wars—that was 
the whole idea of the settlement of 
North America, to get away from 
the intrigues and wars of Europe, 
but the Sputnik has changed all that 
now. The Atlantic Ocean is not even 
as big as a pond any more; there are 
no oceans any more. We are all on 
the same stream and it is getting 
tighter and tighter, the settlement on 
it, every minute. 

Therefore, it behooves us to have 
a curiosity. It behooves us to be- 
come aroused. When you were 
aroused at Pearl Harbor, look at the 
fury you unleashed—absolutely in- 
credible. Now, if we can do it for 
war, we can do it for survival, so 
let's do in our thinking, in our 
thinking for the world, what we in 
Canada and you in the United States 
did for our separate states 100, 200 
years ago. You took a group of states 
in your country and welded them 
into this giant. We ii Canada took 
ten provinces, made the country 
north of you your best friend, with 
the world’s second highest standard 
of living. 

Now that the world is so small, it 
is no more difficult to go from Mil- 


waukee to Milan, or Johannesburg 
or Madras, it is all the same now 
and so maybe the encouragement 
you can give the young people in 
your schools is this: That as they 
grow up and this world shrinks and 
shrinks, they will go out as world 
citizens and do for the other people 
of the world what we did for our- 
selves on this continent and think no 
more of going to Madras or some 
place in Africa or in Asia, no more 
of that than they did in the old days 
of going just west of the Mississippi. 
If we can give to the peoples of the 
world thru help and thru partner- 
ship some of the enthusiasm and 
hope that greets us each morning as 
the sun rises, there will be no prob- 
lem from communism. 
* © © 

So cobwebs are contagious—let’s 
start to enthuse about life—let’s start 
to live—let’s say, “Sure, there’s a 
challenge from Sputnik, we will an- 
swer it, even tho we have to com- 
promise our standard of living, we 
are going to do it as we have done 
it before.” 

The world is not going to the 
dogs.. This may be the dawn of the 
greatest age the world has ever 
known; we have to believe that or 
perish. Maybe in our lifetime, in the 
lifetime of the children you are now 
teaching, we will abolish famine and 
pestilence and disease and the other 
scourges, maybe even war itself, and 
liberate for all of God’s children a 
reign of liberty and justice and 
peace that we are all supposed to 
deserve. 





Can Britain and France 
Go It Alone? 


CATHERINE GAVIN 
Journalist and Writer 


N BRITAIN and France and 
America, educators must attempt 
not only to inform their pupils, but 
to instruct them in how to see the 
other nations’ point of view. 
* * & 

There is more to America than 
Little Rock, but it is Little Rock 
that makes the news. Think of how 
many cities and states have gotten 
thru their integration problem peace- 
fully, obeyed the law of the land, 
gone forward to new hope of educa- 
tion. You don’t hear a word about 
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them, but all over the papers of the 
world were plastered a few weeks 
ago pictures from Little Rock. Not 
pictures of adults—pictures of boys 
in nice, clean shirts, spitting at their 
Negro fellow students, and girls in 
pretty, ballerina skirts and shoulder 
bobs, hissing and pointing at Negro 
girls of their own age. 

Had they said, “Riots by adults, 
riots by hobos, tramps, rabble rous- 
ers,” that we understand. That hap- 
pens in every land; but those chil- 
dren, the pampered darlings of the 
child center of society, that is how 
they behave? What will they be 
like ten years hence? What sort of 
adult allies are we going to have?” 

I tell you the cause of American 
education was set back ten years by 
what happened at Little Rock. We 
have to face that it was worse 
propaganda than Sputnik. When 
you take Little Rock and Sputnik 
added together, it does not add up 
to very much good. 

* & 

Now, when a_ national uprising 
begins in a far land, American 
sympathies are always excited 
toward it. They think of any new 
national leader as a_ follower of 
their national leader, but Indo 
China’s leader of the uprising was 
no Indo Chinese George Washing- 
ton; he was a front man for Mao 
Tse-tung and the People’s Republic 
of China. From the moment the 
Chinese forces entered Indo China, 
the French who were fighting com- 
munism there, were literally bound 
to be defeated. Just as the moment 
the Chinese communists came to the 
aid of North Korea, it was not pos- 
sible for the United Nations’ forces 
fighting in South Korea to come to 
any better terms than an armistice 
and a stalemate. 

Many Americans have thought in 
the past 20 years, and have so ex- 
pressed themselves, that they are 
tired of hearing about wars in 
Europe. Why cannot all these Euro- 
pean nations get together? Well, to 
federate an entire continent is now 
no longer possible, because that con- 
tinent is already divided by the Iron 
Curtain, but we have tried and we 
are trying within Europe to form a 
federation, a union, which will be 
a moral union and an _ economic 
union as well as just a_ military 
union. 

Europe does not exist simply as 
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a base for American troops and sup- 
plies. Europe is not just one vast air 
strip from which Nike and other 
missiles can be launched at Moscow. 
Europe is a great, rich, gathering 
state in itself, and if it is coming to 
be so today, it is largely due to the 
leadership of France, because at the 
end of the War, the French made 
the greatest moral concession or 
step that any country could make. 
Shattered and lacerated as_ they 
were by the events of World War 
II, there were yet great men in 
France, some of them politicians, 
who never wavered from the idea 
of remaking Europe, of extending a 
hand to Germany, their enemy thru 
three great wars. 
> e = 

And so in these last days, a 
thought in leadership has gone 
forth and it is being echoed all over 
America; we in Britain and France 
know we cannot do it alone. We 
recognize the imperial power which 
once was ours has passed from our 
hands into yours, for such is the 
working of history. 
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Parents and teachers must in- 
struct their children that life is not 
something merely to be enjoyed 
and breezed thru with material 
gains its only reward, but it is 
something in which real responsibil- 
ities have got to be carried by 
young people from the moment they 
are able to enter a classroom. 

Power brings with it responsibil- 
ity, and few children are so young 
as not to be taught in some way 
suited to their age and understand- 
ing the responsibility and splendor 
of being Americans. 

* ¢ @ 


We don't need more groupists, we 
need more individualists, more 
rugged individualists. All that we 
have been doing in all of our ac- 
tivities for the past ten years is to 
produce a kind of mass pattern ac- 
ceptable on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic, agreeable to everybody, saying 
no wrong against his neighbor, not 
wishing to excel—never excel, is the 
rule today; if you start excelling, 
you get called upon to do things. 
Stay down in the cellar and nobody 
is going to notice you and you will 
have a personality as sweet and as 
sticky as pineapple juice, and as dis- 
tinguished as a bowl of yesterday’s 
mush and cereal. 


Who’s Making News 
And Why? 


ESTHER VAN WAGONER TUFTY 


Washington, D. C. 
Journalist 


HAT can a mere America:, 

just an average citizen, co 
about all these tremendous things 
that are happening. I feel vei 
strongly that one thing every one of 
us can do is to be well informed. An 
enlightened public will go far. f 
this public of ours, this America 
that was just pleading with its Cov - 
gressmen and Senators to have aa 
economy wave last year, if they ha | 
been well-informed, they wou! | 
have said, “Let’s not have waste, bit 
let’s not cut down on anything thit 
has to do with the advance :t 
science.” Some of the cuts woul! 
not have been made, and some ct 
the priorities would not have been 
set. 


We can take a lesson from thit 
man Stalin. When he came _ into 
power, the first thing he did was to 
pass a law that every man, womaii, 
and child in Russia should know 
how to read and write. True, about 
all they can read and about all they 
are told is the party line, but at 
least he knew that you cannot have 
science, cannot build up heavy in- 
dustry with people who can neither 
read nor write. 


* & & 


And now I want to say something 
you will not like. You may disagree 
with me at first. I don’t think most 
people know how to read a news- 
paper, or listen to a radio newscast, 
or a television newscast. I think, too 
often the story of the day, the big 
story, is accepted as the beginning 
and end of this subject, when ac- 
tually it is only a chapter in a long 
story. You cannot evaluate the im- 
portance or predict what may come 
unless you have read the other 
chapters that precede it; neither can 
you develop any feeling of objec- 
tivity, be free of your prejudice, 
unless you add the whole thing up. 

Either violence will destroy civil- 
ization or civilization will destroy 
violence. I think we are smart 
enough if we are willing to make 
civilization conquer the violence n 
our march toward peace. 
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Wisconsin TEPS Commission: (clockwise) Ray Gotham; Glen 
Eye; Mrs. Max Feldman; Mrs. Robert Schumpert; H. C. Wein- 
lick; Alma Link; N. P. Cupery; Ella Hanawalt, Chairman; 
H. I. Peterson; Bert Vogel; John Howell; R. F. Lewis; A. W. 
Zellmer; George Tipler, Secretary, Wisconsin School Boards 
Association. Not shown: Mrs. Dorothy Branham; LeRoy Peter- 
son; Clarice Kline. 


 7HEN the National Education Association created 
W the National Commission on Teacher Education 
anc Professional Standards (NCTEPS) in 1946 the As- 
sociation charged the Commission with the task of car- 
ryiig forward for the profession “a continuing program 
of :mprovement of standards for the selection, prepara- 
tion, certification, and inservice growth of teachers” 
and improvement of “standards for institutions which 
prepare teachers.” Parallel state commissions are en- 


TEPS Progress Cited 


presently working with the Commission to 
develop standards for certification in these areas. 
6. The National Commission on TEPS has been as- 
signed responsibility for supervision of the Future 
Teachers of America (FTA) and Student NEA 


Statewide conference, certification recommendations 


relating to library science, driver education, and 


administrators are among Commission’s accomplishments. 


gaged in the same tasks in their respective states, real- 
izing that the formulation of such standards is the 
responsibility of the profession itself. 


Your Wisconsin Commission has devoted itself faith- 
fully to this program during the past year. Its progress 
may be summed up briefly in the following items: 


1. In January a statewide TEPS conference was held 
in Stevens Point. At this conference a number of 
recommendations pertaining to professional stand- 
ards was proposed by the educators present. Cur- 
rently those recommendations are under study by 
the Commission. You will be hearing more about 
them during the coming year. 


2. In March a panel of Commission members pre- 
sented the work of Wisconsin TEPS in a sectional 
meeting of the convention of the Wisconsin Asso- 
ciation of School Boards. 

3. During the year the Commission completed a 
study of the current literature on the evaluation 
and rating of teachers. A report of that study was 
presented to Wisconsin educators in the May 
issue of the Wisconsin Journal of Education. 

. Certification standards for teachers minoring in 
library science, for teachers of driver education, 
and for school administrators have been approved 
by the Commission and recommended to the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

. Committees from organized groups of teachers in 
the areas of foreign languages, social studies, 
mathematics, English, and junior high school are 
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programs on the national level. The Wisconsin 
Commission has accepted the same responsibility 
on the state level, working in collaboration with 
the State Director of FTA. 

. In June Wisconsin was well represented at the Na- 
tional Conference of TEPS Commissions. A report 
of that conference appeared in the September is- 
sue of the Wisconsin Journal of Education. In 
January the Commission will again be represented 
at the Regional Conference to be held in Chicago. 

. Sale and use of the “Handbook for Wisconsin 
Teachers” (published by the WEA) has been pro- 
moted by your Commission. The Handbook is in 
use as a textbook in Education in several Wis- 
consin colleges. It is recommended strongly for 
teachers who are new in the State and for others 
who are not already familiar with its contents. The 
WEA has a supply of these books on hand and is 
able to make them available to those who need 
them. 

9. A committee has been appointed to study in- 

service programs for teachers in Wisconsin. 

10. The teachers of Wisconsin have been honored in 
the recent appointment of Clarice Kline to the 
National Commission on TEPS. 

It is the earnest desire of your Commission that all 
Wisconsin teachers become familiar with the work of 
TEPS, both in the State and in the Nation. It is even 
more earnestly desired that they become co-workers 
with the Commission in its efforts to improve the 
standards and the status of the profession. 





Advances 


Noted by Secretary 
In 1957 


NNUAL evaluation of your Wisconsin Education 

Association can be related to many evidences of 
constructive action. The story of the year is reflected 
in the tens of thousands of miles traveled by the staff 
thruout the State to confer with the local education 
associations; it can be found in the minutes of dozens of 
committee sessions; it lies in answers to hundreds of 
letters; it resounds in the frequent ringing of the phone 
and resultant queries; it appears in the thousands of 
pages of printed and mimeographed materials dis- 
tributed by your headquarters. 

Whatever criteria are used to guide an evaluation, 
the ultimate basis for judgment must be in terms of 
the purposes of our organization: improvement of edu- 
cational opportunity in the public schools of Wiscon- 
sin; and improvement of teacher welfare. All confer- 
ences, correspondence, consultation, and publications 
must contribute to these two major objectives outlined 
by the WEA charter of 104 years ago. 

Certainly the age of the WEA has brought no 
quiescence. On the contrary, last year was one of the 
most active years in recent WEA history, both in terms 
of staff activity and member participation. 

Tangible evidence of this growing service of your 
organization is the expansion of the WEA headquar- 
ters. Additional WEA headquarters space on the fourth 
floor of the Insurance Building in Madison nearly 
doubles the previous office area so that conferences and 
staff work can be accomplished with greater efficiency. 
Incidentally, always remember that the offices in Mad- 
ison are your headquarters; stop in to become better 
acquainted whenever you are in town. 


Revised Association Handbook Distributed 


While no organization can rely wholly upon publica- 
tions for communication, these do provide a vital link 
among the members of your WEA. One of the nation’s 
top education publications, the Journal of Education, 
again filled a vital function in providing news, thought 
provoking articles, and a medium for the exchange of 
ideas with each of the 30,000 copies issued during each 
school month. 

A new handbook, “Active Associations, the Key to 
Professional Progress” published for the local education 
associations, was the culmination of over a year’s study. 
The Locals Committee feels that these booklets, re- 
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Legislation, publications, studies 
among forward steps taken by WEA 
to provide leadership along paths 

directed by Representative Assembly. 


cently distributed thruout the State, will provide bo:h 
a guide to helpful practices for the local association aiid 
a summation of professional services and activities {r 
the new member of the local organization. 

Reprints of key articles from the Journal were ma: ec 
available to members upon several occasions, especia! y 
with regard to OASI. Another innovation this year ws 
the useful desk calendar outlining key dates in t!e 
education year. 

Another vital service upon which school syster s 
again relied during the past year is the Research D.- 
partment. During the past year, vital data has been 
compiled and published in 13 different areas: salaiy 
schedule practices, per pupil cost in city schools, sa’- 
aries of county superintendents, salaries of city supe:- 
intendents, salaries in city schools, salaries of one-room 
rural teachers, salary letters, salaries in schools under 
supervising principals, salaries in state graded schools, 
teacher salaries and economic trends, cost per pupil in 
village schools, per capita wealth and tax rates, and 
teacher movement. 


Research Provides Unique Service 


It should be noted that your WEA is the sole organ- 
ization which makes this series of studies and organ- 
izes and distributes the information for the benefit of 
teachers thruout the State. An interesting sidelight of 
this research effort is the sheer volume required to 





With this new publication in 1958, it becomes possible 
for the first time to present the audit report of the WEA 
to the entire membership shortly after it is received from 
the auditing firm. The report appears on pages 30-31 of 
this publication. 





service the membership. Of the 13 studies mentioned 
above, nearly 10,000 copies were required, with each 
copy ranging from one to 45 pages in length. 

Altho not annual studies, special survey and report- 
ing is conducted on teacher load, leave practices, high 


school scholarships, salary payment practices, and . 


analyses of teacher contracts at five to seven year 
intervals. ; 

This year a special research committee of the WEA 
was formed to aid in guiding this activity of the asso- 
ciation. Your local association and administrators hve 
already received a questionnaire which will be usec to 
determine the effectiveness of present studies, and to 
suggest some areas of possible modification of the 
existing program. 
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In addition to supervision of the research program, 
the director has also counseled frequently with groups 
of teachers, administrators, and board members in an 
effort to improve teacher salaries. 


‘ield service, as in past years, continues to be one 
of the major aids widely utilized by the WEA mem- 
bership. In light of the urgency of action on OASI, 
tha: topic tended to overshadow requests for meetings 
an consultation in other areas. On this topic alone, 
80 sessions were held thrucut the State between mid- 
Ap il and mid-May, with as many as six sessions being 
hel! in different counties daily. 


ia an effort to improve field service and provide in- 
for nation on a variety of topics such as public rela- 
tion's, Future Teachers, salary practices, association pro- 
gramming and personnel relationships, a new plan has 
becn approved by the Locals Committee. The plan, 
designed to expand service and reduce cost thru further 
coordination of field efforts, will make possible more 
professional visits by staff members: to local organiza- 
tions. Your cooperation in filing the requested reports 
will provide the basis for success in this program. 


As in the past, both the September meeting for asso- 
ciation officers at Stevens Point and the district spring 





Executive Secretary Henry Weinlick presents vital 
information from the platform of the Arena during 
the 1957 Annual Convention. Attendance was reported 
to have been the largest in the history of the WEA. 





and fall locals presidents’ meetings were received en- 
thusiastically. However, the perennial scheduling prob- 
lem of the fall series is under study by your I ccals 
Committee so that some revision of this area of service 
may be forthcoming another year. 

Legislatively, the year has been a successful one. 
Teachers of Wisconsin deserve commendation for the 
professional unity which they have shown in working 
to accomplish worthwhile advances. It has been a 
pleasure to work with you in coordinating and organ- 
izing efforts so that legislators have maintained and 
increased their respect for educators in Wisconsin. 

In the area of retirement, a major step forward came 
as the result of legislation making OASI a part of Wis- 
consin teachers’ retirement program. Likewise, acts 
which improved the benefits of teachers already retired 
and for those who had entered military service from 
and returned to Wisconsin teachers’ posts are literally 
“dollars in the pocket” as the result of accomplishments 
this session. 


Committees Merit Commendation 


While state aids to education were not increased to 
the point we might have wished, the increase of $24.5 
million for the biennium will provide substantial sup- 
port to most communities in the State. Further im- 
provement in this direction is a goal toward which we 
shall focus future attention. 
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A number of other bills affecting education required 
constant attention on my part as legislative representa- 
tive as well as on the part of the total membership. For 
specifics on these, you can refer to the legislative bul- 
letins which were sent to some 2,200 WEA members 
each of the weeks during the past session. Your local 
association president or local administrator will 
undoubtedly have these on file. 


Since each WEA committee will present its report 
at this 1957 Representative Assembly, I shall make no 
attempt to single outstanding contributions from the 
numerous commendable efforts of each group. Suffice 
it to say that my personal relationship with these hard 
working groups has been both stimulating and reward- 
ing, and that the entire WEA owes them a debt of 
gratitude for their many accomplishments. 


As one word of reminder, it should be remembered 
that some 100 members of these committees operate 


within the broad framework of the WEA Constitution 
and policies established by the Representative Assem- 
bly. It is thru their dedicated efforts that the majority 
of the specific projects of the association are accom- 
plished each year, and from their recommendations 
that future courses are charted by the Representative 
Assembly. 


All in all, the year has been one of action accom- 
panied by progress. Evidences of fine cooperative effort 
are many. Perhaps an excellent case in point is the fine 
response to the NEA Building Fund, wherein Wiscon- 
sin educators not only met the responsibility they had 
assumed, but exceeded in both contributions and 
enthusiasm. 


Past accomplishments, however, are but the founda- 
tion for the future. Challenges arising from increasing 
population, greater demands upon the school, and an 
all-time high in public interest and critical examination 
of education pose problems not only for the local com- 
munity, but also for the professional organization of 
Wisconsin's educators, your Wisconsin Education Asso- 
ciation. This report, then, is but a taking of stock. It 
should, I believe, provide an assurance to you that the 
WEA—your organization—is ready and willing to offer 
the services you need in the years ahead. 





A Camera Story 
of the 
WEA Convention 


Three Presidents 


President Peterson discusses convention news coverage with 
President-elect Hoyt (1959) and President Anderson (1958). 


An “Is” and a Dozen “Has Beens” 


Past Presidents of the WEA meet annually to 
reminisce and to recommend. Seated, |. to r.: 
Catherine Behrens, °51; G. W. Bannerman, 
'48; Clarice Kline, '56; A. W. Zellmer, °42; 
Angus B. Rothwell, '55; Lloyd R. Moseng, '54. 
Standing, |. to r.: W. C. Hansen, °43; Winston 
Brown, °'50; E. J. McKean, '35; Clyde M. 
Shields, "53; LeRoy Peterson, '57; Leslie W. 
Johnson, °52; Lester M. Emans, '49. 


Chairmen Consult 


Four chairmen discuss sectional program with Presen 
Mrs. Pearl Wanamaker, Past President of NEA hers {i 
and former State Superintendent in Washing- the pr 
ton. L. to r.: Norman Schlieve, Violet Little- 

field, Rex G. Krull, Mrs. Wanamaker, and 

Patricia Twohig. 


Exhibits Attract Thousands 
A total of 189 exhibitors displayed their pub- 


lications, their products, and their services to 
17,000 Wisconsin teachers. 
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All alone... 


Herbert Helble of Appleton usually has the 
distinction of being first in the Arena. . . 
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A Climax for Pres. Peterson 


Presenting the speakers to 14,000 WEA mem- 
bers is, at least, one of the high poinis for 
the president. 


j Wer PROVIDES aCOMPRE- 

; ISIVE PROGR. 

| TRAIING Counstses HN 
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Scheders Promote 


UW School of Education student teachers expluin on- and 
off-campus education courses. 
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. but he is soon joined by thousands who are there for the same purpose 


i sis 


EPS Report 


In the foreground are Miss Marquardt, con- 
vention reporter, and William Lamers, parli- 
mentarian, each with a quarter century of 
service to WEA. 


Foreign Visitors 


Milton Pella of the UW School of Education 
introduces educators from India to the state 
convention. 


Interest in Exhibits 


Arthur W. Jorgensen of the Wisconsin Conservation Department 
distributes literature to our guests from India, 
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For professional growth, your 
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WEA Locals Committee Establishes ; 
CO 
e 5 s Pr: 
Workshop Series, Consultants’ Aid 
HE Locals Committee consists of ten members, one b. Other legislation 
from each of the ten districts into which the state 2, Strengthening the Local Association 
has been divided. The members are appointed by the 9 Cosedinated Wield Services 
WEA president. They meet at least four times a year. : er ie 
- iia y 4. Revision of Handbook for Locals Associatio 
Objectives of the Committee Officers and Members 
1. To suggest and lead local associations to improve 5. Looking Ahead at Trends in Certification an 
professional status of the profession. Recruitment 
2. To organize workshops to aid the local association 6. Improving Public Relations Ls R 
presidents and their committees in planning bet- 7. Ways of Evaluating the Local Association a 
ter programs and activities for inservice education. 8. WEA and NEA Memberships L 
3. To give presidents of local associations opportu- 9. American Education Week . 
nities to exchange ideas. 10. Local Problems * 
4. To keep local associations informed on needed 
legislation and general legislative activities. Workshops for Locals Presidents -_ 
5. To assist local iati i aking timely legis- ; 
nae ee —eaeia ey ee Wisconsin State College at Stevens Point was the 
ative contacts. p : 
: 7 ‘ , meeting place for the Sixth Annual Workshop for Locals 
6. To provide local associations with material on and Presidents sponsored by the WEA enh iin Teale Cea é B 
produced by the WEA and NEA. . mittee. The responsibility for planning and organizing 
7. To provide speakers for local association meetings these programs is assumed jointly by WEA and. the 
upon request. Locals Committee. This workshop constitutes an impor- Ex 
. : : tant part in the inservice training for teachers. The 
Meetings of Locals Presidents agenda for the September 6-7 Workshop at Steven: 
A spring meeting and a fall meeting for Locals Presi- Point included: 
dents in each of the ten districts were arranged by the j 
Locals Committee. Travel expenses and the cost of the 1. Expanded NEA Services for You—Russell Slade field 
dinner for the president of the local association or his 2, Report on WEA Committees—H. C. Weinlick hee 
representative were paid by WEA. Other officers and eat as ; * “N Chance” dn’s 
members of the local associations were encouraged to 3. Films, “No Teacher Alone” and “Not By Chance ee 
attend these meetings at their own expense. Over 80% 4. The 1957 WEA Convention—LeRoy Peterson dated 
of the local associations were represented at these 5. Idea Swap Shop—Exchange of ideas and practices: sennk 
— ” i ee en The New Association President’s Job; How To classi 
ne 2 yaar sr gm ie al Make a Committee Click; Our Best Program and Bel 
ee ee a ee Mee ee ee Project of the Year; Local Association Communi- 
following topics were discussed: " a wn , cente 
. , « 1 . 2: meeti 
1. Legislation 6. The “How” in an Association of Our Size—Group a din 
a. OASI and Retirement discussions parati 
Over: 
Nin 
1956- 
Wisco 
Locals C itt bers outline the year’s plans. joined 
From left, clockwise, are: Carol Walker, Leon Herm- ing ar 
sen, Chairman Ra'ph Allen, Secretary Weinlick, Elsie 
Chell, Jack Ronan, Malcolm Anderson, Wayne Han- The 
son, Mrs. Frances Day, Mrs. Olga Martin, and was a 
Locals Consultant A. W. Zellmer. Not shown are Ps = 
committee members Irene Hoyt, Alma Link, and Wisco 
Willard Swanson. that t 
found 
more | 
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Revision of the Handbook 


The Locals Committee completed the revision of the 
handbook, “Promoting Professional Progress.” The re- 
suit was a completely new handbook for officers and 
committee chairmen of local associations. This hand- 
book, “Active Associations—The Key to Professional 
Progress,” has a threefold. purpose: 


|. To acquaint the officers and committee chairmen 
with the organization, services, and purposes of 
the professional association. 

. To provide help to local associations in organiz- 
ing education associations which function with suc- 
cessful programs of activities and effective com- 
mittees. 

. To serve as a reference supplying pertinent mate- 
rials and information which will promote the pro- 
fessional progress of each local association. 


Recommendations 


|. The present program of help to local associations 
should be continued. 

2. Continue work on organization and evaluation of 
local association programs. 


3. Program of increasing interest in and membership 
in profesional organizations should be continued. 
4. Continue work on organization of local associa- 
tions to provide: 
a. Continuity in officers and standing committees. 

b. Closer connection with and more general use 
of the helps of WEA office and the field con- 
sultants. 

. Representation of 100% of the local associations 
at the WEA Locals Presidents’ Dinner and 
Workshop by presidents and other interested 
members. 

. Improvement of local associations constitutions 
and programs. 

. Improvement of methods or procedures on the 
part of local associations in communicative 
channels with the state association. 


The Locals Committee is very appreciative of the 
assistance and guidance of the WEA office staff as well 
as members of the associations. The Committee also 
wishes to thank Mr. Hansen, president of Wisconsin 
State College at Stevens Point, and his staff for their 
splendid cooperation in providing facilities for the 
Workshop. 





‘Bridges Overseas’ 


Exchange Session Set for 


| eee purpose of the International Relations Com- 
mittee is to improve the role of education in the 
field of world understandings. In cooperation with the 
American Field Service a weekend meeting of Wiscon- 
sin’s foreign exchange students, their hosts, and spon- 
sors was held at Madison, March 1-3. Your chairman 
acted as moderator for the discussion held in the As- 
sembly Room of the Capitol on ways to increase the 
classroom benefits of the exchange experience. 


Following the report and discussion of this student- 
centered project, the Committee decided at its March 9 
meeting to invite the exchange teachers in Wisconsin to 
a dinner meeting in Milwaukee on May 10 for a com- 
parative discussion of our educational problems. 


Overseas Teachers Make Comparisons 


Nine overseas teachers serving in Wisconsin during 
1956-1957, Margaret Perry of the NEA, and several 
Wisconsin teachers who had recently served abroad 
joined your Committee in what proved to be an inspir- 
ing and informative exchange of views. 


There was common agreement on many points. It 
was apparent, from the reports, that in the schools in 
Wisconsin where the exchange teachers are located 
that the students have much more freedom than is 
found in European schools; democracy is practiced 
more here than in the countries represented. We train 
the individual students to be good citizens; European 
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schools train more for mastery of subject matter and 
the development of the leaders. 

John Guy Fowlkes; UW professor of education, com- 
mented on his observations of education while in India 
for two years. He concluded by stating he hoped India 
would adopt an educational system that would have 





RutH FuiLier, Manitowoc, Chairman 
Douctas Brown, Portage 

ALIcE Drake, La Crosse 

Joun Guy Fow.kes, UW Madison 
LEsTER GaARBE, Milwaukee 

DANIEL GRIEVELL, Milwaukee 

IoNE KREAMER, Kenosha 





all the best features of all of the countries, and that no 
one kind of education should be prescribed for this 
vast country of different cultures, interests, and 
languages. 

It was agreed by the Committee that this project of 
entertaining the exchange teachers should be continued. 
No summer meeting was deemed necessary and the 
November sectional meeting is cancelled in favor of a 
similar meeting with our exchange teachers proposed 
for 1957-58. 












PRESIDENTS OF LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 





O AID local education associa- 
tions in conferring with each 
other and to give recognition to 
those providing the leadership to 
these associations, we publish an- 
nually the names of presidents. 

As of publication of this issue, 239 
local education associations of the 
WEA provide the local framework 
thru which the WEA’s membership 
become articulate locally and gain 
representation in the annual Repre- 
sentative Assembly at the annual 
fall state convention. 

This list is a vital record, for it 
serves as a channel of communica- 
tion between your WEA state office 
and local membership. Changes in 
officers not forwarded to Madison 
can result in the loss of vital time 
and essential contacts. 

You are urged to notify the WEA 
office in Madison at once if there 
are any changes or errors in the list 
of presidents below. 


CITIES 


Aucoma—Richard Radtke, HS. 

AntT1IGo—Robert W. Meyer, Sr.H.S. 

AppLeToN—Francis S. Conrad, 604 E. 
Frances St. 

AsHLAND—Verna Mae Johnson, H.S. 


BaraBpoo—Mrs. Kenneth Beardsley, 724 
Vine St. 

Barron—Mrs. Alvilda Kahl, 1103 S. Main, 
Rice Lake 

BeAveR DamM—Charles A. King, 300 E. 
3rd St. 


BeLorr—Thomas Girolamo, Shopiere Rd. 

Bertin—Grace M. Root, 309 Webster St. 

Biacx River Fauis—Philip E. Meyer, Jt. 
Dist. No. 2 

BLooMER—Ray Miller 

BoscopeL—L. A. Britte!li, H.S. 

BRODHEAD—Mrs, Arlene N. Conner, 605 E. 
5th Ave. 

BROOKFIELD—Richard Janisch, 16400 W. 
Gebhardt Rd. 

BrucE—Dorothy Zieroth 

BURLINGTON—Curtiss Greenwood, 647 
Chestnut St. 


CeparBuRG—Vilas Warbalow, Grade Sch. 

Cuetex—William Bowman 

Cumton—Mrs. Leone Dedering, HS. 

Curprewa Faris—Warren Smith, 318 E. 
Willow St. 

Ciinton—Helen Wallace 

CLINTONVILLE—Joan Paulsen, 137 N. Main 

CoLumsus—Wray E. George, 704 S. Lewis 

CornELL—W. J. Stowell 

Cranpon—Mrs. Irma Hofslund 

Cupany—Raymond Mohr, 2050 S. 108th 
St., Milwaukee 


DeLavaN—Leonard Lahtinen, H.S. 
DeEPERE—James Trachte, 233 N. Superior 





East Troy—Merlin B. Knudson, Com- 
munity Sch. 

Eau Crame—Gordon Wollum, 1318 Hoge- 
boom St. 

EpcertTon—John Runkel, H.S. 

ExicHo—Clayton A. Gardner, Pub. Sch. 

ELKHORN—Dale E. Lium, 411 W. Wal- 
worth 

EvaNsvitLE—Mrs. Barbara Voight 


Fonp pu Lac—Mrs. Elva McKinley, 219 
Oak St. 

Fr. ATkKinson—Jack Cummings, Sr.H.S. 

Fox River VALLEY Councit—Ralph 
Schwartz, 1003 Ethel Ave., Green Bay 


Ga.eE-EtTtrick—Mrs. Lillian Dopson, 
Galesville 

GLENwoop Crty—Donald Fick 

GreEN Bay—Jerome C. McCormick, 707 
Royal Blvd. 

GreEEN Bay VocaTionaL—Gerald O. West- 
lund, 833 Jordan Rd., De Pere 

GREENDALE—Arthur Gilbert, Pub.Sch. 

GREENWoopD—Joe Cissna, H.S. 


Hartrorp—Glenn Broker, 64 A Union St. 

ARROWHEAD (HartTLAND)—Robert C. 
Hughes, H.S. 

HotMEN—Mrs. Louise Kerr, H.S. 

Horicon—Jack Puffer, H.S. 

Hupson—Mrs. Hazel Chapman, 310 N. 
Dallas, River Falls 

Hurvey—Mary Lu Busch, Poplar St. 


JANESVILLE—Pat Dawson, 425 Grove St. 
JeFFERSON—Harold T. Davies, 905 High- 
land Ave. 


Kauxauna—Anne McDaniel, R #2 
KenosHA—Earl Collins, 6343 49th Ave. 
KEWAUNEE—Mansel Slack, HS. 
Kret—Enanda Reinertson, R #1 


La CrossE—Herman Glenz, 2219 Winne- 


bago 

LapysMitH—Gundrella Stone, 510 E. Miner 
Ave. 

Laxe Geneva—Mrs. Esther Soderberg, 


Lake Mitis—Lewis T. Mittness, 104 Lake 
View Ave. 

LANCASTER—Robert Redig 

Laona—Carl E. Schroder 

Lopi—Mrs. Joan Stone, H.S. 

Maptson—Harold E. Foote, 4301 Cherokee 
Dr. 

Manirowoc—Frank Kadlec, 865 N. 11th 
St. 





MARINETTE—Mrs, C. A. Krohn, Jr.H.S. 
Marron—Malcolm Anderson, H.S. 
MarsHFieLp—Roger Beck, 606 Felker Ave. 
Mauston—Mrs. Barbara Waterman, H.S. 
MayvitteE—Guerdon C. Brewer, HLS. 


MEpForD—Walter Schoepke, 226 Park 
Ave. 

MENAsHA—Elmira Junchen, 32914 Chute 
St. 


MENOMONEE Facis—Ruth Rosenthal, H.:. 

MeEnomonre—Roland Snow, H.S. 

Merritt—Robert Rossmiller, Route 4 

Mitton Union—Carl Thostinson, Gr.Sch., 
Milton 

MitwavukEE County Councn—Irene Hi'- 
debrand, 2575 N. Prospect Ave., Mi - 
waukee 11 

Mii_w. EvemM. Prin. Assn.—Peter Brer., 
1421 S. Moorland Rd., Milwaukee 

Mitw. Locat No. 5—Howard S. Walke:, 
1015 N. 6th St., Milwaukee 3 

Miiw. Pus. Sco. ApMin. Assn.—Louis !°. 
Ulrich, 5110 W. Locust, Milwaukee i0 

Mu.w. Seconpary—Edmund Olszyk, 3021 
S. 41st St., Milwaukee 15 

Mitw. Teacuers Assn.—Marcella Schnei- 
der, 326 Hotel Wisconsin, Milwaukee 3 

Mrnerat Pornt—Mrs. Evelyn Graves, H.°. 

Monona Grove—William TT. Richards, 
4400 Monona Dr., Madison 4 

Monroe—James Speerschneider, Jr.H.S. 

MosineE—L. Simons, H.S. 

Mr. Hores—Maurice Ness, H.S. 


Neenau—Loren Graunke, Hoover Gr.Scii. 

Nexoosa—Calvin Grosshuesch, Alexander 
EES. 

New Hotstern—R. F. Hemauer, Pub. Sch. 

New Lonpon—Lawrence L. Graves, 107 
E. Beacon St. 

New RicumMonp—Richard A. Nelson, 450 
Arch Ave. 

Nracara—Willard Butler 

Nicotet—Roy C. Handrich, 6701 N. Ft. 
Washington Rd., Milwaukee 

N. Fonp pu Lac—Mrs. Lillian Hollander, 
362 E. 10th St. 


Oconomowoc-—Joseph L. St. Thomas, HLS. 
Oconto—Gerald Foster, 450 Pecor St. 
Oconto Fatis—Richard Moss, 113 Maple 
Ox.tro—Raymond Hoeft, H.S. 
Onataska—Keith L. Collins 
Orecon—Roland Cross 
OsHxosH—Paul R. Schwandt, 41 Winne- 
bago 


Park Fatts—Glenwood Rast, Glidden 

Pesutico—Calvin Siegrist, 441 Thompson 

PewaukEE—Wilbert L. Freeman, 300 Col- 
lege 

Puittres—Kathryn Bostrom, 155 N. Lake 

PLATTEVILLE—Florence Kane, 219 W. Co- 
vell St. 

PLymoutH—Ed Mangan, Box 302, Elkhart 
Lake 

Portace—Ronald Youngs, Jr.H.S. 

Pr. WasHINGTON—Toni Sevenich, HLS. 

Pramte pu Curen—Lila Murton, Pub.Sch. 

Pramie pu Sac—Albert N. Weeks, 520 
Grand Ave. 

Presite—HumMsoipt—Earl D. Beauchaine, 
1280 Doty St., Green Bay 
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RactnE—Althea Brock, 1226 Cleveland 
Ave. 

ReEDspuRG—Clyde Bennett, South School 

RiitNELANDER—Marvin Lansing, Union H.S. 

Rice Lake—Burton Blom, 115 Couture 

RicHLAND CENTER—Richard Neumann, 460 
E. Court St. 

Rreon—David J. Gawronski, H.S. 

Riven Fatts—Mrs. Inez Meyer, H.S. 

Rc rHSCHILD-SCHOFIELD—Ruth McEwen, 
4.S., Schofield 


SEvMouR—Dale W. Timm, E. Robbins St. 

SrAWANO—Mrs. Jane Reed, Box 263 

SHeBOYGAN—Willard A. Witzeling, 1226 
North Ave. 

Sr=BoYGAN Fatuis—Leonard Minarik, R 
#2, Mill Rd. 

Sr oREWoop—Caroline Middleton, 1007 N. 
Sass St. 

Sc. MttwauKEE—Lee Mielke, H.S. 

Sc. SHorE Epucation Assn.—Marvin Pear- 
on, Port Wing 

Sp,rnTa—Paul Rabenhorst, 114 N. K-— St. 

SP9ONER—Janet McNabb, Pub.Sch. 

St:veENS Pornt—Harry Jasinski, 608 Lind- 
bergh Ave. 

StouGHTON—James C. McConnell, 4071/, 
W. Garfield 

SruRGEON Bay—Gaylord K. Unbehaun, 
217 S. 10th Ave. 

SurERIOR—Lillian Olson, 1221 Lincoln St. 


TomMaH—Mrs. E. M. Long, 1102 Woodard 
Ave. 

ToMAHAWK—Donald Lintereur, Pub.Sch. 

Tony—Robert Morris, Pub.Sch. 

Two Rivers—Miriam Olmsted, 2622 Wash- 
ington St. 


Virogua—Robert Erickson, Pub.Sch. 


WaBENo—Mrs. Esther Sandberg, Mountain 

WaterTOwN—George Vinger, Pub.Sch. 

WaukesHA—Frank Pichotta, 214 Frame 
Ave. 

Waupaca—Clarence O. Riddle, H.S. 

Wavpun—William Wucherer, 327 Carring- 
ton St. 

Wausau—Eugene I. Lehrmann, R #1 

Wauwatosa—Ray O. Boneske, 2541 N. 
64th St. 

West Atiis—Monroe 
Lapham St. 

W. Atuis Voc. & Aputt—Robert Lynch, 
1216 S. 71st St. 

West BeNp—Nathan P. Runge, German 
Vil.Rd., R #4 

WesTFIELD—Etta Klusmeyer 

West MiLwavuKEE—Erwin H. Schubert, 
8050 S. 100th St., Hales Corners 

WurrertsH Bay—Lucille Harrington, 2729 
N. Downer Ave., Milwaukee 11 

WurrEwaATER—Ruth Ffoulkes 

WINNECONNE—John Little 

Wisconsin DeLtts—Donald G. Feight, 400 
Washington Ave. 

Wisconsin Rapiws—Mrs. Elizabeth Bevins, 
630 Oak St. 

Wis. ScHoo. oF DEaF—Mrs. Avis Stewart, 
122 S. Main St., Delavan 

WrrrENBERG—Stanley Omernik, Eland 


7815 W. 


Heuer, 


COUNTIES 


ApaMs—Otto E. Prazma, Adams 
Asta.AND—Leonard Hebert, Glidden 


BarRon—Marie Gillett, R #2, Barron 
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BayFIrELD—Eunice Eliason, Box 565, Wash- 
burn 

Brown—Rolland Schlender, Allouez Sch., 
116 W. Allouez Ave., Green Bay 

BuFFaLo—William Hehli, Mondovi 

Burnett—George M. Chappa, Webster 


CaLuMetT—F, J. Flanagan, Chilton 

CurppEwaA—Margaret Libersky, 
Kranzfelder St., Bloomer 

Ciark—Vern Dahlby, Loyal 

Cotumsta—Dorothy Swarthout, 
College, Columbus 

CrawFrorp—Mrs. Winifred Carlin, Soldiers 
Grove 


East Dane—Thane Klug, Pub.Sch., Mar- 
shall 

West Dane—Dwayne Schmaltz, Sauk Trail 
Sch., Middleton 

DopvcEe—Loyola Little, 113 W. Oak Grove 
St., Juneau 

Door—Thomas Birmingham, 
H.S., Fish Creek 

DoucLas—Mrs. Myrtle 
Springs 

Dunn—William 
nomonie 


1914 


County 


Gibraltar 


Ellefson, Solon 


R #1, Me- 


Simmons 


Eau CiatrE—Dorothy Moldenhauer, Au- 
gusta 


FLoORENCE—Lloyd Lamond, Long Lake 
Fonp pu Lac—Verna Diedrich, R #1, 
Glenbeulah 


Grant—A. W. Krohn, Muscoda 
GrEEN—Sylvester Johnson, Argyle 
GreEEN Lake—Arno Wipperman, Markesan 


Iowa—R. C. Gutknecht, Ridgeway 
Tron—Ray Armstrong, Saxon 


Jacxson—Mrs. Cora Helbling, Merrillan 

JEFFERSON—Mrs.. Elma Topel, 513 Fre- 
mont St., Lake Mills 

Juneau—Isabel Nickels, 26 Division St., 
New Lisbon 


KeNnosHA—Robert L. Cook, 7848 42nd 
Ave., Kenosha 

KEwAuUNEE—Helen Kuehl, 1103 First St., 
Kewaunee 

KEWAUNEE Co, RuraLt—Mrs. Clarice Feld, 
1916 Lake St., Algoma 


La CrossE—Curtis Beers, West Salem 

LaFayETTE—Merle Thomasson, St.Gr.Sch., 
Gratiot 

LANGLADE—Mrs. Viola Resch, 626 Mend- 
lik Ave., Antigo 

LincoLn—Victor Johnson, Brantwood 


Manitowoc Rurat—Charles 
#3, Manitowoc 


Burkart, R 


MARATHON—Mrs. 
Wausau 

MARINETTE—P. C. Hamel, Goodman 

MarQuette—George Nikolay, Oxford 

Mi_wavuxkeE—Kenneth Lindl, 2475 N. 68 
St., Milwaukee 

MonroEe—Lewis E. Ewers, Kendall 


Ocontro—Raymond H. Kandler, Suring 

OnetpA—Forrest F. Johnson, Manitowish 
Waters 

OvuTacaMre—Wayne Hull, 219 Kamps St., 
Kimberly 

OzauKEE—Oscar Censky, R #1, Box 6, 
Thiensville 


Pepm—Wilbur M. Gibson, Durand 

Prerce—Fred Leach, Spring Valley 

Potk—Donald Dean, St. Croix Falls 

PortTaGE—Mrs. Catherine Warnecke, Milla- 
dore 

PricE—Robert White, Box 911, Prentice 


RacinE—Donald O. Stern, 4219 Washing- 
ton, Racine 

RICHLAND—William A. Parks, 442 N. Main 
St., Richland Center 

Rock—Mrs. Helen Seward, 1547 Garfield 
Ave., Beloit 

Rusk—James Emmons, Conrath 


Ferm Kittel, R #3, 


Sr. Crorx—Vincent Raba, Roberts 

Saux—Hubert H. Thies, 346 N. Webb 
Ave., Reedsburg 

SawyER—Edward Krenz, Hayward 

SHAWANO—Merlin Streim, Box 
Bowler 

SHEBOYGAN—Mrs. Gloria Brickner, 1910 A 
8th St., Sheboygan 


TayLor—Don Duncanson, Westboro 
TREMPEALEAU—Everett Berg, Box 
Blair 


VERNON—ElImo L. Gulsvig, Westby 
Vitas—Leore P. Marchel, Phelps 


953, 


432, 


WALwortH—Joseph Scott, Fontana 

WasnsurN—Dorothy Nielsen, Birchwood 

Wasuincton—Robert Czisny, St.Gr.Sch., 
Newburg 

WavkeEsHA—Henry Rettler, Cushing Sch., 
Delafield 

Wavupaca—Mrs. Beatrice Kluth, R #2, 
Clintonville 

WausHarA—William 
Wild Rose 

WINNEBAGO—Jeanette Westfahl, 503 W. N. 
Water St., Neenah 

Woop-—lone Plis, Babcock 


Harvey, Box 175, 


COLLEGES, UNIVERSITIES 
AND DEPARTMENT 


Dept. of Public Instruction—Rex L. Lieb- 

enberg, State Capitol, Madison 
Wisconsin State Colleges 

Eau Claire—Richard Hibbard 

Stout—Hazel Van Ness, Menomonie 

Platteville—Bernard B. Harris 

Stevens Point—Frank Crow 

Superior—Thorpe Langley 

Whitewater—Richard J. Brown 


Univ. of Wis—Milwaukee—Arthur A. 
Rezny, Kenwood Campus, Milwaukeé 
11 

Univ. of Wis.—A. T. 
Hall, Madison 6 


- 


Weaver, Bascom 





Insurance Reviews Will Continue 


ACH year the Welfare Committee continues its ef- 

forts to promote the general welfare of the mem- 
bers of the profession in Wisconsin, The various proj- 
ects under consideration have received major considera- 
tion during the past year. 


The Joint Committee 

The Joint Committee consisting of two members of 
the Welfare Committee and two members of the Wis- 
consin School Boards Association have, thru its respec- 
tive associations, promoted the criteria which was 
adopted by both bodies. The next project under con- 
sideration is to make a study of the contractual status 
between teachers and boards of education. This will 
lead to the establishment of principles of operation 
which will be submitted for consideration between the 
two groups. 


Recognition of Service 

The Welfare Committee calls attention to the re- 
sponsibility of the local associations for recognizing its 
members for long continuous service in the profession 
of education. This is a matter of privilege for WEA 
Locals. 


Grcup Insurance 

Each year the Welfare Committee re-evaluates the 
program of group insurance which has been endorsed 
by the Association. At this time, the Committee is not 
making any recommendations for changes in the pro- 
gram. This is a matter which will continue to be an im- 
portant item on the agenda for further consideration. 


Rules and Regulations of Boards of Education 

The Committee recommends that local associations 
continue to encourage boards of education to develop 
policies which are in keeping with the outline adopted 
by the Representative Assembly in 1956. 


Liability Insurance 


The Committee wishes to reaffirm its position as 
recommended to the Representative Assembly on 
November 3, 1955, relative to liability insurance cov- 
erage of all staff members by Boards of Education. 
The 1953 Legislature passed permissive legislation 
allowing boards of education and other WEA em- 
plover groups to provide liability insurance coverage. 



















Contract Study 


Set for Future 


Term Insurance 


One of the major projects of the Committee during 
the past year was to investigate plans for term life in- 
surance, This is in progress at the present time. The 
Committee expects to present a plan at the next me:t- 
ing of the Representative Assembly. 


Referrals of Problems of Members 

The Committee continues to review problems of in- 
dividual members that are referred to it by WEA Lo- 
cals.:One of the cases involved a call for assistance 
from the NEA Defense Commission. Both the WEA 
and NEA have had a close liaison in making studies of 
the facts and interviewing those concerned. 

The Committee stands ready to review all reque:ts 
for its services. It is considered one of the most impcr- 
tant functions of the Welfare Committee. 





Centennial Group 
Notes Action 


HE NEA Centennial Committee, formed in 1956 

and continued thru the first half of 1957, was 
charged with the responsibility of promoting state and 
local observance of the 1957 NEA Centennial. The 
Committee held four meetings and carried on a nuin- 
ber of activities including the following: 

1. Sent packets of Centennial materials to all locals. 

2. Helped to plan the Centennial features that appeared 
in the WEA Journal from February to May. 

3. Asked various state groups such as the PTA to call at- 
tention to the Centennial. 

4, Agreed to help staff the NEA booth at the 1957 WEA 
convention and give publicity to those locals that had 
arranged Centennial programs. 

The Committee was assisted at all times by the WEA 
staff which did the actual work in carrying out our 





NEA Centennial Committee 


Jane Bjorklund, Chairman; G, L. Doverspike; Wm. Dunwiddie; Ralph 
Lenz; Lillian Leyson; James Stoltenberg. 





recommendations. Our thanks to them. And also our 
appreciation to Clay Schoenfeldt, assistant professor of 
journalism at the University of Wisconsin, for his inter- 
esting article in the WEA Journal entitled, “100 Years 
of NEA,” to the editor of the WEA Journal for his full 
cooperation, and to the WEA President for his many 
ideas, Finally we wish to congratulate all the local as- 
sociations that called attention to the Centennial by 
means of fine programs held all over the state. 


WEA Welfare Committee, |. to r.: James Kestol; Pres. Peterson; Donald 
Hoeft; Mrs. Hazel Leicht; C. D. Smith, Washington National; Filen 
Case; Pau! Loofboro; Mrs. Elva McKinley; Howard Koeppen; Gilbert 
Anderson; Dale A. Wesenberg. Chairman Leslie Johnson at head of 
table. Not shown: Edith Luedke. 
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Nildred Anderson, WTCU Manager, presents loan application to Credit 
Committee, E. G. Wipperman, E. J, McKean and R. F. Lewis. 


NYONE applying for a loan from the Credit 
£\X Union after July 11, 1957, would have been in- 
formed that he would have to wait for his Credit Union 
had no money to loan. “Why”, he probably thought, 
“can this be true? Isn’t my Credit Union on a sound 
business basis?” This report will answer these questions 
and tell what the directors of the Credit Union propose 
to do about it. 


\ Credit Union can loan whatever cash it has, which 
in turn comes from thé shares that have been pur- 
chased by its members. In addition, it is permitted by 
the State Banking Commission to borrow from banks 
an amount equal to 25% of the total assets, As of Sep- 
tember 1, 1957, total amount of shares equalled $126,- 
299.66, total loans, $169,942.64, and total amount bor- 
rowed from our bank, $42,000.00. The number of shares 
has been relatively stable for several years. This is due 
to two reasons. First, the dividend rate of the Credit 
Union has been a modest one as permitted by the net 
earnings of the Credit Union. Second, no one has been 
permitted to buy more than $1,000 in shares. Had the 
Credit Union enjoyed a higher rate of earnings, it 
would have been possible to encourage more share 


Alteration Seen 
In Credit Union 


purchases. The reason for the relatively low earnings 
has been due to a policy of keeping interest rates some- 
what lower than that charged by other Credit Unions 
and other loaning agencies. The standard Credit Union 
interest rate is 1% a month on the unpaid balance. The 
Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union rate has been on a 
sliding scale with rates of 1%, 34 of 1%, and 4 of 1%, 
depending upon the size of the loan. 


The policy of lower rates and a stabilized share total 
has worked fairly well until this year. Now teachers 
want more money and apparently would prefer to pay 
a higher rate and be able to secure funds when needed. 
To meet the demand, it has been decided to charge the 
standard interest rate of 1% a month on the unpaid bal- 
ance, and to permit share balances of $2,000 and 
monthly additions of $100. 

Does the shortage of money mean that the Credit 
Union is unsound financially? Absolutely not! Quite the 
contrary, it means that the organization is operating 
under State Banking Department rules. Teachers are 
excellent risks, as shown by the fact that on $2,947,- 
301.81 in loans, the net loss has been $8,692.78, or 
.0022%. 

This year the Credit Union lost thru death its first 
and only president, Frank Powell. Mr. Powell con- 
tributed his time and energy to the Credit Union be- 
cause he sincerely felt that the teachers of Wisconsin 
needed this service. His leadership will be greatly 
missed. 





EDUCATIONAL POLICY 


Broadly representative of Wisconsin education, the Council on Education of the WEA formulates policy on educational 
objectives. Its 1957 membership included: Carl Bertram, Chairman; Allen Anderson; G. W. Bannerman; Mary Bertrand; 
Mrs. Helen Conley; W. R. Davies; Robert Fowler; C. L. Greiber; R. G. Hein; M. S. Kies; Clarice Kline; Cecelia Kranz- 
felder; Alice Matson; Pres, LeRoy Peterson; Orland Radke; E. P. Rosenthal; Mrs. Phyllis Ritter; Marcella Schneider; S. R. 
Slade; Ruth Strozinsky; Lindley J. Stiles; G. E. Watson; Grace Webb. 


HE Council on Education was created by the 

WEA to be a policy formulating group on educa- 
tional objectives. The Council is composed of people 
from every segment of education. This insures the rep- 
resentation of all points of view in discussion and deci- 
sion and also provides the means for bringing to the 
Council ideas for study and discussion, 

The Council on Education also has a responsibility 
in the area of legislation. It cooperates with other com- 
mittees, considers legislation, and is represented at leg- 
islative sessions by a committee chosen from _ its 
membership. 

__ Obviously all the activities of each Council cannot 

be completed in that year. There must, of course, be a 
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considerable continuity to Council program. Ideas sub- 
mitted during one year may be studied in a second 
year with a program for implementation being carried 
forward in still a third year. 

In 1955 the Council developed a “Platform for Pub- 
lic Education in Wisconsin” which set forth major 
guiding principles for Public Education. Adopted by 


‘the Representative Assembly in 1955, the Council de- 


voted major attention to the platform in 1956, and this 
year actively supported legislation which incorporated 
the principles of that platform. 

Policies adopted by the Council on Education re- 
sulted in or related to many bills which were intro- 
duced and acted on by the 1957 legislature. 








Major policy decisions are related in the following 
summary to specific legislative bills and when enacted 
into law—chapter numbers. 


Teacher Qualifications 

The Council on Education policy is to strengthen 
and upgrade the professional qualifications of teachers. 
Accordingly strong opposition was given 434A which 
would have permitted a person with any kind of a Mas- 
ters degree to teach. The bill was defeated. 


Vocational and Adult Education 

The Council early in the year studied several pro- 
posals relative to Vocational and Adult Education. The 
Council believes a new formula for the distribution of 
State Aid to Vocational and Adult Schools is highly 
desirable, and that an increase in state aids is urgent. 

48S was introduced in the regular session to provide 
for increased state aids. In place of this bill, however, 
652S was passed in the adjourned session which pro- 
vided $180,000 additional state aid to the $420,000 
already allowed, effective July 1, 1958. Payments will 
be made on the basis of the present formula. 

The Council further believes that a program de- 
signed to make Vocational and Adult Educational 
opportunities available to more people in the state is 
necessary. Two bills were introduced in the last session 
of the legislature relating to this subject. 430A author- 
ized the establishment of Area Vocational and Adult 
Schools composed of one or more local units of govern- 
ment, such district to have minimum population and 
value. Passed—chapter 224. 


School District Reorganization 

The Council policy endorses a plan for Metropolitan 
School Districts and supported 130S and 102A which 
were companion bills providing for the organization of 
Metropolitan School Districts. While the bill failed of 
passage, the Council policy calls for the support of any 
future legislation designed to accomplish the purpose. 

The Council also voted its support of 2S and 3S, The 
former provided for a clarification of School District 
Reorganization and included an extensive revision of 
the Statutes on the subject. Chapter 536. The latter bill 
provided for apportionment of assets and liabilities of 
certain school districts when territory is transferred 
from one district to another. Chapter 382. 

The Council will continue its study of Bill 615S 
which provides for the organization of intermediate 
school districts. 


State Aids 

The Council sub-committee on State Aids, R. G. 
Hein, chairman, made a careful study. The recom- 
mendations of that committee were substantially in- 
corporated in this year’s State Aid Bill No, 82S. 

The following table gives the proposals, the present 
aids and those finally approved under substitute 


Present Proposed 

Flat Aids Flat Aids 
rn CS ERIE ae Se en Es: $ 25 $ 30 
Integrated 1-8 ............. 30 45 
Og, OSs Rr 30 45 
Integrated 9-12 ............ 35 60 
A ee en ee 25-30 30-45 
Integrated 1-12 ............ 30-35 45-60 
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amendment 2S to 82S. While progress has been made 
the basic objectives of the Council remain unchanged 
regarding State Aid to Education. 


State Support of Higher Education 

The Council appointed a committee and gave it the 
responsibility of preparing materials to acquaint the 
public with the long range needs of higher education. 
Half the membership on this subcommittee was from 
the Council and half from the general membership ot 
the WEA. Wm. R. Davies, president, Wisconsin St.it 
College, Eau Claire, is the chairman. The first report 
of this subcommittee containéd the following reccomn- 
mendations which were adopted by the Council: 

“Recognizing the great impending increase in ad 
demands for post high school education during tii 
coming decade, the Committee recommends that ‘h 
WEA office be requested to give wide publicity to ‘te 
membership and to the general public the findings on 
needs and facilities of higher education as reported »y 
the Coordinating Committee and other responsiile 
groups. 

“Because of the urgent need for classroom space and 
other facilities, it is recommended that a subcommit ce 
on higher education of this Council on Education be 
continued and be responsible for bringing to the Coun- 
cil recommendations relative to the needs of higher 
education.” 

Consistent with its policy, the Council vigorously 
supported increased appropriations for State Colleges 
and the University. Such appropriations were increased 
and were provisions in the general appropriation meas- 
ure. Additional aids were urged for Educational le- 
search in the amount of $85,000. The full amount was 
not appropriated. The Council urges all WEA locals to 
advise legislators of the financial needs of our institu- 
tions of higher education. 

The Council supported bill 224A which provides in- 
creased state aids for County Colleges. The amount 
was increased from $860,000 to $990,000 per biennium. 
Chapter 364. 


Retirement 

The WEA Retirement Committee prepared several 
bills relating to retirement. The Council supported 
the principles embodied in these bills and urged 
passage. 
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Health Examinations 

Several Health Examination bills were introduced in 
the last legislature. The policy of the Council is to 
approve tuberculosis examinations for all school em- 
ployees. Bill 224S provides for a general health exami- 
nation, including tuberculosis examinations. Since this 
bill was the most acceptable of all those introduced. 
the Council did not object to it. It passed the legisla- 
ture. Chapter 393. 


/ Guaranteed Valuation 
New Flat y Present Proposed New 

$ 28 $21,000 $23,500 $23,000 
35 23,500 26,000 26,000 

35 55,000 55,000 55,000 

44 60,000 65,000 65.000 
28-35 21,000 23,500 23.000 
35-44 23,500 30,000 28 000 
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WEA Honor Roll to January 1 


‘OR this year, as in years past, many school systems in Wisconsin have 
I attained 100% membership in the WEA for the current school year. It is 
a oleasure to salute these local educational systems which have shown 
thi, added evidence of professionalism, and to commend the association 

ers, teachers, and administrators who have worked to attain this goal. 
Attainment of large membership per se is meaningless, but the unity 

‘epresents is a vital factor in attaining goals of improved educational 

ortunity and teacher welfare. The cooperation and loyal support of 

«vy WEA member in the state have been essential elements in Wiscon- 

educational progress. 
Perhaps some school systems having 100% membership in the WEA are 
not included in the list below. The only means we have for determining the 
naries Of these schools is from the report of your enrolling officers. If you 
should be listed and are not, please notify the WEA office, and due credit 
wil: be given in the next issue. 
Once again, congratulations on behalf of the 27,800 members of your 
professional education association. 


CITIES 


Abbotsford 
Albany 
Algoma 
Alma 
Almond 
Amberg 
Amery 
Amherst 


Arkansaw High School ; 


Athens 
Auburndale 
Augusta 
Avoca 


Bagley 
Baraboo 
Barneveld 
Barron 
Belleville 
Belmont 
Berlin 

Black River Falls 
Blanchardville 
Bloomington 
Blue River 
Bonduel 
Boscobel 
Bowler 
Boyceville 
Brandon 
Brillion 
Brodhead 
Brooklyn 
Bruce 
Burlington 


Cadott 
Cambria 
Cambridge 
Cameron 
Casco 
Cashton 
Cazenovia 
Cedarburg 
Chetek 
Chilton 
Clayton 
Clear Lake 
Clinton 
Clintonville 


Cobb 

Colby 
Colfax 
Columbus 
Cornell 
Crandon 
Cuba City 
Cumberland 


Darien 
Jeerfield 
De Forest 
Delavan 
De Soto 
Denmark 
Dodgeville 
Douglas 
Durand 


Eagle River U. F. 


FS. 
East De Pere 
East Troy 
Edgerton 
Elkhorn 
Elk Mound 
Ellsworth 
Elmwood 
Elroy 


Evansville 


Fall Creek 

Fall River 

Fennimore Grade 
School 

Fond du Lac 

Fort Atkinson 

Fox Lake 


Frederic 


Genoa City 
Goodman 

Granton 

Grantsburg 

Green Bay Voc. Sch. 
Greendale 

Green Lake 
Greenwood 


Hartford Common 
Sch. 
Hartford U. H. S. 
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Hartland—Arrowhead Melrose 


rH §. 
Hawkins 
Hayward 
Hazel Green 
Highland 
Hilbert 
Hillsboro 
Hollandale 
Holmen 
Horicon 
Hudson 
Hustisford 


Ithaca U. H. S. 


Kaukauna 
Kendall 
Kewaskum 
Kewaunee 
Kiel 
Kimberly 


Janesville 
Jefferson 
Johnson Creek 
Juda 

Juneau 


Ladysmith 
La Farge 
Lake Geneva 
Lake Mills 
Lancaster 
Laona 
Linden 
Livingston 
Lodi 
Lomira 
Lone Rock 
Loyal 
Luck 
Luxemburg 


Manawa 
Marathon 
Marion 
Markesan 
Marshfield 
Mattoon 
Mauston 
Medford 


Menomonee Falls 

Merrill 

Middleton 

Milton 

Milwaukee Nicolet 
ir. S. 

Milwaukee Pub. Sch. 
Adm. 

Mineral Point 

Mondovi 

Monona Grove H. S. 

Morroe 

Montello 

Montfort H. S. 

Mosinee 

Mount Horeb 

Muskego 

Mukwonago 


Necedah 
Neenah 
Neillsville 
Nekoosa 

New Auburn 
New Glarus 
New Holstein 
New Lisbon 
New London 
New Richmond 
Niagara 

North Fond du Lac 
Norwalk 


Oakfield 
Oconomowoc 
Oconto 

Omro 
Onalaska 
Ontario 
Oregon 
Orfordville 
Osceola 
Oxford 


Pardeeville 
Park Falls 
Patch Grove 
Pembine 
Peshtigo 
Pewaukee 


Phelps H. S. 


Phillips 
Plainfield 
Platteville 
Plymouth 
Portage 

Port Edwards 
Port Washington 
Potosi 

Poynette 

Prairie du Chien 
Prairie du Sac 
Princeton 
Pulaski 


Randolph 
Reedsburg 
Reedsville 
Reeseville 

Rice Lake 
Richland Center 
Ridgeway 

Rio 

Ripon 

River Falls 
Rosendale U. F. H. S. 
Rosholt 


St. Croix Falls 

Sauk City 

Scandinavia 

Seymour 

Shawano 

Sheboygan Falls 

Shiocton 

Shorewood 

Shullsburg 

Slinger 

South Milwaukee 

South Shore Common 
Sch. 

South Wayne 

Sparta 

Spooner 

Spring Green 

Stanley 

Stevens Point 


Stockbridge 
Stoughton 
Stratford 
Sun Prairie 


Taylor 
Thorp 
Tigerton 
Tony 
Trempealeau 
Turtle Lake 


Union Grove H. S. 
Unity 


Verona 
Viola 
Viroqua 


Wabeno 
Walworth 
Washburn 
Waterloo 
Watertown 
Waunakee 
Waupaca 
Waupun 
Wausau 
Wautoma 
West Allis Voc. Sch. . 
West Bend 
Westby 
Westfield 

West Lima 
Weyauwega 
Whitewater 
Wild Rose 
Williams Bay 
Wilmot 

Wilton 
Winneconne 
Wisconsin Dells 
Wittenberg 
Wonewoc 
Wrightstown 


COUNTY COLLEGES 


Ashland 
Buffalo 
Columbia 
Green 
Juneau 
Kewaunee 
Langlade 


Outagamie 

Polk 
Racine—Kenosha 
Richland 

Sauk 

Vernon 
Waushara 


COUNTIES 


Adams 
Ashland 
Brown 
Calumet 
Columbia 
Dane (West) 
Dodge 

Eau Claire 
Fond du Lac 
Grant 

Green Lake 
Iowa 

Iron 

Jefferson 


La Crosse 
Langlade 
Kewaunee Rural 
Oconto 
Oneida 
Ozaukee 
Price 
Racine 

St. Croix 
Sauk 
Sheboygan 
Vilas 
Waupaca 
Winnebago 


OTHERS 
Delavan School for the Deaf 


Milwaukee County Cl 





iildren’s Home School 


Norris Foundation (Waukesha County) 
Oregon School for Girls 

Racine County School of Agriculture 
Wisconsin Child Center—Sparta 

Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction 
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Variable annuities, statewide social security doi 

; pla 

will benefit thousands of career educators. out 

for 

RETIREMENT 7 

: 195 

OASI a Major Advancement , 

ege 

as ' 

‘remem 12 is the law giving combined benefits The final results of our efforts have definitely in.- ~ 
of the State Teachers Retirement System and So- __ proved the retirement benefits for our members who pa 

cial Security (OASI) to the thousands of Wisconsin chose the new plan. It is interesting to note that among Wi 
teachers who chose to come under the new plan. The __ those teachers most disturbed about the guarantees n«t fon 
new retirement provisions will prove to be beneficial in _ being included, many found the new combined ple» tat | 
varying degrees to career teachers who remain in the __ sufficiently attractive to choose to come under it. Hall 


profession until they reach retirement ages specified by 
Federal legislation. Those who chose to remain in the 
separate system are primarily those who have substan- 
tial employment other than teaching in which case so- 
cial security benefits would be available to them with- 
out coming under the new combined plan and mar- 
ried women whose husbands are covered by OASI or 
married women who do not intend to teach until nor- 
mal retirement ages. 

The WEA Retirement Committee exerted every rea- 
sonable effort to induce legislators to include recom- 


While we appreciate the overwhelming support th: t 
we had in the Legislature, we are not unmindful th: t 
the thinking of some of the legislators was influence | 
more by the eventual saving to the State than by th» 
benefits to teachers. About a million and a half dolla:s 
were appropriated to put the plan into effect but the 





WEA RETIREMENT COMMITTEE 
Ancus B. RoTHWELL, Chairman 


EILEEN CANTWELL Won. C. Hansen 








mendations made by our group but not to the point Hersert DAHMER Auprey Hooper addi 

where the whole plan might have been lost unless our Marie DANIELSON LyLE M., Jacopson scop 

proposals were accepted. Admittedly, it would have 2 4L® F. Davis F. W. Ketter socia 

been desirable for many Wisconsin teachers if the ~ vies — en omm 

F, J. FLANAGAN M. R. STEFFENS 

guarantees which were made available by the 1951 RusseLt Grece D. E. Upson 

Legislature could have been retained by those who 

chose to come under the new proposal. The WEA Re- 

tirement Committee tried to have such a provision in- | payment of guarantees to those who chose to come un- 2 

cluded in the recommendations made by the Gover- der the new plan is obviated. However, it is not neces- 

nor’s Retirement Study Commission. In this we were sarily bad to adopt legislation that benefits both teacli- 

not successful. The committee then acquainted teach- ers and the State even though the new law doesn’t do 

ers in the entire state with our problem and tried to —_ everything that we might hope it would, It is especially 

induce the Legislature to amend the law so that the good that the new plan provides OASI on a statewide 3 

guarantees would be included. Again we were __ basis instead of a local basis. This means that teachers 

unsuccessful. can move about from one school district to another 4 

without losing coverage. It also means that local school 

Junior Teachers Will Gain boards need not use an appropriation necessary to 
However, we did succeed in obtaining favorable ac- CVT employer contributions as a reason for withhold- 

tion in several other areas of the legislation thru our __ ing salary increases. One other very favorable aspect of 5. 

influence with the Commission. We managed to in- the new plan is that a reasonable sum is required as . 

clude junior teachers who will benefit materially from contribution by the employee. While the OASI contri- P 

the 41% matching feature of the law. Our recommen- __ bution will increase, that increase will be gradual and 

dation was accepted that a new option be established __ it is likely to be far more than offset by salary raises. 

under the life annuity plan to protect one’s own de- a 7. 

posits for his heirs in the event of death, We held out Insurance Benefits a Key Factor 

for a 41% matching instead of a 4% Provisions were The primary goal of the new retirement legislation 8. 

adopted to include those who retired in 1956 and in was to increase retirement benefits and to provide 

1957. We have retained our right on retirement to teachers with the insurance benefits of OASI. This has 

withdraw all of our own deposits plus interest which — been accomplished. Every teacher who retires after age The 


will have been made up to the time the new law goes 






60 and who comes under the new plan is eligible to re- 
ceive more retirement income than he would have pre- 


assist 
dation 


into effect. Disability benefits for teachers have been 
increased from $25 per month to $100 per month, At 
our request a section was written into the law assuring 
us that we would not lose our contractual status. We 
strongly urged that variable annuities be made available 
to those who wish that feature in their own individual 
plans. This was accomplished. 













viously. As salaries increase, the benefits will increase. Mer 
In some cases the OASI benefits will double the retire- studie: 
ment income that would have been available under volvin: 
the separate plan. Those who are retiring soon will fir d : 
that while they will pay very little into OASI, their re- 


Public R 
tirement incomes will be substantially increased. The 


Van Ars 
B.C. Ke 


Fred 
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doubtful are usually surprised at how well the new 
plan works for them when they take the time to work 
out their own prospective retirement status. The form 
for this purpose was developed by a member of the 
WEA Retirement Committee. 

business Week, referring to OASI alone in its May 4, 
19:7 issue, makes this statement: 

“fhere’s a chance you aren’t fully aware of a retirement nest 

egg you've built up thru the years—a benefit that can be worth 
as ‘auch to you and your wife as a $65,000 investment in tax- 
free bonds. That’s the amount you'd have to save to get the tax- 
free maximum of $162.80 a month that you and she together 
can draw from Social Security.” 
While single teachers will be eligible for only $108.40 
froin OASI, this would represent income from an es- 
tat’ of over $42,000. How long would we have had to 
wat for the State to provide such a program? 


The Wisconsin teachers now have three new hedges 
against inflation. One is the matching feature of the 
state system which means that no artificial maximum 
annual income of $3,000 is used as a ceiling to restrict 
the amount the State will pay; another is the variable 
annuity plan which will permit teachers to share in the 
growth of America; and the third is that by being a 
member of the OASI plan our retirement is more likely 
to reflect inflationary changes in the national economy. 
And the new plan is so simple as compared to the old! 


This, then, is the report of your 1957 WEA Retire- 
ment Committee. We have done our very best for the 
teachers of Wisconsin and sincerely hope that a new 
and better base upon which to build for the future has 
been established. 





Suggestions Given by PR 


Group 


To Strengthen Role of WEA 


yp pros Public Relations Committee made recom- 
mendations to the WEA Executive Committee on 
additional efforts which could be made to increase the 
scope and forcefulness of the Wisconsin Education As- 
sociation. The Executive Committee approved the rec- 
ommendations, which are, in brief, as follows: 


1. Stress to school administrators and other school leaders 
the necessity for an individual having administratively 
assigned PR responsibility. 

. Establish in each association a liaison person whose ma- 
jor responsibility would be to report on WEA activities 
to the local organization. This person might also serve 
as a key communications link, relieving presidents of 
some responsibility in distributing materials and 
information. 

One WEA staff member should have primary responsi- 
bility and commensurate time assigned to coordinating 
PR and information efforts. 

. Devote more attention to the students at the preservice 
level, including FTA, both by way of providing infor- 
mation and personal contact. In part this may be thru 
cooperation with local associations in the areas in which 
teacher training institutions are located. 

. Intensify efforts to make known the services and ac- 
complishments of the WEA, both thru mass media and 
thru regular use of the Journal. 

. Devise means of recognizing students and teachers thru 
the WEA. A scholarship, congratulatory notes on ma- 
jor accomplishments, etc., are some suggested techniques. 
Distribute literature and stress services and accomplish- 
ments of the WEA to teachers who are not members of 
the WEA. 

. Use drive-in conferences initiated by the WEA relating 
to Public Relations. Committee members are willing to 
act as resource people for such sessions. 


The members of the Public Relations Committee will 
assist in every way possible to make these recommen- 
dations effective during 1958. 

Members of the Committee, during the year, made 
studies and wrote reports on the following subjects in- 
volving school public relations: 


Public Relations Committee: (I. to r.) Mrs. Margaret Gustafson, Gladys 
Van Arsdale, Dorothy Puestow, Fred Holt, Chairman Henry Wei:brod, 
B.C. Korn, Jack Mercier, Clifford Larson, Ernest Ludwig. Not shown: 
Fred Schnell, Louis Romano. 


The Student as a PR Force 

Parent-Teacher Conferences 

Professional Relationships 

Newsletters, Bulletins, Staff Letters 

School Administrator and His Public Relations 

The Use of the Newspaper for School Public Relations 
Audio-Visual PR Materials 

Speakers’ Bureau and School Public Relations 

School Visitations 

Orientation 


The material in these reports will be made available 
to the WEA membership in the form of check lists and 
pamphlets or Journal articles for distribution to the 
membership. The Committee members hope that these 
publications and articles will equal the success of last 
year’s publication, “Public Relations. A Do It Yourself 
Project for Every Teacher.” 

The Committee has arranged a public relations sec- 
tional meeting at the WEA convention. The theme of 
the meeting will be “The Role of the PR Person in the 
School.” A principal speaker will discuss these subjects, 
and there will be comments, suggestions, and questions 
by three discussants representing schools of varying 
size. The meeting will be of value to all school ad- 
ministrators and teachers. 

The Committee would, of course, appreciate any sug- 
gestions of additional ways its value to the association 
could be improved. At a time when public attention is 
focused on the schools as never before, school public 


relations is SO IMPORTANT. 








Shadow of the Future .. . 


Resolutions point way to constructive activity by committees and all members. 


1. “An Educated People Moves Freedom Forward” 

The Wisconsin Education Association concurs with 
the National Education Association that “education is 
the inalienable right of every American; and that it is 
essential to our society for the promotion and preserva- 
tion of democratic ideals.” We further believe that 
every teacher should vigorously strive to manifest this 
conviction both in the classroom, by helping to develop 
in students those ideas of freedom and self-discipline 
which are essential for good citizenship and in the com- 
munity by becoming an active, informed private citi- 
zen with intelligent concern for matters of public 
welfare. 


2. Civil Defense 


The Wisconsin Education Association believes that 
in this time of international uncertainty, it is impera- 
tive that our country be alerted against the compla- 
cency which may invite enemy attack. We reaffirm our 
willingness to assist the civil defense authorities of the 
federal and state governments and to work with local 
educational and municipal authorities in the coopera- 
tive development of definite plans for the protection of 
children and adults. We recommend that teaching 
staffs, administrators, and school boards offer their 
services to duly constituted authorities in planning 
safety precautions and instructional programs. 


3. Public Education and Finance 


The Wisconsin Education Association recommends 
that every effort be made to keep the public aware of 
the fact that adequate finances must be provided to 
care for the increasing numbers and to pay for the in- 
creasing services demanded of the schools. We believe 
that there must be coordination of the taxing policies 
of local, state, and national units of government with- 
out sacrificing local autonomy or American traditions. 
We urge that the State assume a greater financial re- 
sponsibility in helping to maintain an effective pro- 
gram of public education—we believe that the State 
should provide a minimum of 40% of the cost of an ef- 
fective elementary and secondary school program. We 
believe that it is reasonable to expect federal assistance 
in providing an adequate school plant and we 
hereby support the National Education Association in 
its continued effort to obtain federal aid for school 
construction. 


4, Fiscal Independence 


The Wisconsin Education Association reaffirms its 
belief that locally elected boards of education, made up 
of responsible citizens, should have complete control 
over school finances because the schools are non- 
political in nature. We pledge the efforts of our Asso- 
ciation in presenting the reasons for this stand to the 
Wisconsin electorate. 
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5. District Reorganization. 


The Wisconsin Education Association endorses all 
efforts made toward reorganization which provides a 
comprehensive educational program in districts wh‘ch 
are financially defensible. 


6. Professional Standards 


The Wisconsin Education Association reaffirms its 
stand that every Wisconsin boy or girl is rightfully on- 
titled to the benefits of a classroom staffed with tea :h- 
ers possessing scholastic ability, emotional matur ty, 
well-rounded personalities, high standards of charac er, 
and adequate professional preparation. We concur \ ith 
the recommendations of the Wisconsin Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards and ‘he 
resolution contained in the Wisconsin Whitehouse _te- 
port that every beginning teacher in Wisconsin sho ald 
have a minimum of four years of preparation bey:nd 
high school. We further believe that in order to | ro- 
vide the educational leadership which is so essen ial 
for a thoroly prepared staff of teachers, the Wisconsin 
Education Association takes this means of encouraging 
those responsible for certification requirements in our 
State to establish adequate standards for all those in 
supervisory and/or administrative positions in Wiscon- 
sin schools. 


We, the organized profession, refer this important 
matter to the Wisconsin Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards and urge its con- 
tinuous vigorous action to raise the standards for cer- 
tification of all personnel for Wisconsin’s schools. This 
special Commission shall take the initiative in working 
with any and all interested groups and shall submit a 
report of progress and/or action to the next Representa- 
tive Assembly. 


7. Higher Education 


The Wisconsin Education Association commends the 
efforts of the Coordinating Committee on Higher Edu- 
cation in its effort to provide expanding facilities to 
meet the needs of the increasing enrollments at that 
level. We pledge the support of the Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association to any efforts of this Coordinating 
Committee which will continue to provide a_ high 
quality of post-high school education for the citizens 
of Wisconsin. 


8. Professional Growth 


The Wisconsin Education Association recognizes the 
importance of leadership contributions by classroom 
teachers to their professional organizations and _ that 
such experience enhances the contribution the teacher 
can make toward the guidance and leadership of chil- 
dren in their care. The WEA recommends the acop- 
tion of appropriate policies, with proper regard for »r0- 
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fessional ethics of all concerned, for the release, with- 
ou: loss of pay, for such contribution. 


9. Co-operative Planning 

The Wisconsin Education Association believes that 
teachers can make valuable contributions in the plan- 
ning of school facilities and the development of over- 
all school policies and recommends that school archi- 
tects, school boards, and administrators, in increasing 
numbers, avail themselves of such services. 


10. Scholarships 


The Wisconsin Education Association recognizes the 
need for the development of effective leadership in all 
phases of our national life. To give students of ability, 
but without the necessary financial means, the privilege 
of acquiring a college education we urge a more effec- 
tive utilization of existing scholarships and a careful 
screening of candidates. We recommend adopting a 
policy in which existing small scholarships be consoli- 
dated providing effective financial aid for superior 
students. 

We commend and support business corporations and 
the National Merit Scholarship Fund for their effective 
program in making larger grants available. 


ll. Recruitment 


The Wisconsin Education Association recognizes the 
need for a continuing program for the discriminative 
selection of teacher candidates. 

We recommend that the local and state associations 
continue to aid this program by promoting Future 
Teacher of America groups and by encouraging only 
capable students to enter the profession. 

We recommend that teacher education institutions 
continue their program of continuous evaluation of po- 
tential teachers and to perfect the technics to accom- 
plish this. 


We commend local Parent-Teacher Associations and 
other groups who have sponsored scholarship programs 
for qualified students who plan to become teachers. 


12, National Education Association 


The Wisconsin Education Association is grateful for 
the expanded program of services and leadership of the 
National Education Association at the beginning of its 
second century. We continue to recognize the essential 
tole of the NEA in inspiring the American people to a 
greater appreciation of the significant influence of pub- 
lic education in strengthening our nation. We, there- 
fore, recommend that all WEA members, locals, and 
committees not only avail themselves of these ex- 
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Resolutions Committee: Mary Mc- 
Adams, F. G. Maclachian, Gilbert 
Anderson, Secretary Weinlick, Lester 
Emans, Kathryn Nohelty, Gerald 
Kongstvedt, Chairman Lester Timm. 


panded services and leadership, but that we give indi- 
vidual, personal support toward the development of 
the program and the continued growth of the member- 
ship of the NEA. 


13. Legislation 

The Wisconsin Education Association wishes to ex- 
press its appreciation to the Governor and the Wiscon- 
sin Legislature for their positive attitude toward legis- 
lation involving educational needs and practices. The 
enactment of the outstanding program of educational 
legislation in 1957 serves to encourage all areas of pub- 
lic education in Wisconsin, and, we believe, will result 
in an improved educational opportunity for all Wis- 
consin youth, 


14. School Boards 


The Wisconsin Education Association gives special 
recognition to the important contributions to public 
education by the local school boards and the Wisconsin 
Association of School Boards in meeting the ever grow- 
ing current problems. 

Regional conferences held thruout the State by the 
Wisconsin Association of School Boards and the coop- 
eration in developing jointly with the Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association a Teacher’s Contract and a Code of 
Ethics for Teachers and Boards of Education are 
highly commended. 

We commend all board members for personal sacri- 
fices and the high quality of educational leadership in 
their communities. 


15. State Educational Agencies 

The Wisconsin Education Association commends the 
State Department of Public Instruction for the excel- 
lent leadership it has given in the field of education 
and hereby expresses our sincere appreciation for the 
help given by the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion and the State Board of Vocational and Adult Edu- 
cation to the schools and teachers of Wisconsin. 


16. Educational Radio and Television 

The Wisconsin Education Association reaffirms its 
support and praise in behalf of state radio and tele- 
vision station WHA for the “Wisconsin School of the 
Air,” “Teacher Time,” and for the general high quality 
of its broadcast contributions. 


17. Retirement 


The Wisconsin Education Association commends the 
efforts of the various Local, WEA, NEA‘and state and 
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WEA Audit Report for 1957 Shows 
Status of Finances 


January 13, 1958 
The Executive Committee 
Wisconsin Education Association 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


We respectfully submit herewith the report of our 
audit of the accounts and records of the Wisconsin 
Education Association for the year ended December 31, 
1957 which includes this letter and the following ex- 
hibits and schedules: 

Exhibit “A”—Balance Sheet, December 31, 1957 

Schedule Al—Securities Owned 

Exhibit “B’—Treasurer’s Records—Cash Receipts 
and Disbursements, Year Ended De- 
cember 31, 1957 

Exhibit “C”—Secretary’s Records—Statement of In- 
come and Expense, Year Ended De- 
cember 31, 1957 


Since the records of the Association are kept on a 
cash basis, any inventories, receivables, and payables 
are not reflected. This report has been prepared on the 
same basis. The Association’s investment in the Wiscon- 
sin Journal of Education is carried at a nominal value 
of $1.00. Subject to the above, it is our opinion that the 
accompanying balance sheet and statement of income 
and expense, Exhibits “A” and “C”, fairly reflect re- 
spectively the financial condition of the Association on 
December 31, 1957 and the results of its operation for 
the year ended that date in accordance with sound 
accounting principles applied on a consistent basis. 

The general fund bank balance of $94,368.75 was 
reconciled to the December bank statement of the de- 
pository, First National Bank of Stevens Point. Balances 
in two special savings accounts in the same bank were 
in agreement with the respective bank passbooks. 

In connection with cash transactions for the year, we 
proved the cash receipts as shown by the Secretary's 
records with bank deposits to the Association’s account. 
Disbursements are made by checks signed by the Treas- 
urer upon authorizations or orders issued and signed by 


the Secretary. Disbursements ure also supported by 
purchase invoices, travel reports or other vouchers on 
file. All cancelled checks, orders, and vouchers for the 
year under review were examined and compared with 
the related book entries. Footings of both receipts and 
disbursements records were test-checked. 


Activity for the year in the special funds is summ.ur- 
ized below: 
Life Membership Fund 


Balance in savings account, January 1, 1957 
Add: Interest earned $ 48.27 
Life memberships purchased .... 200.00 


$3,030 08 


248 27 


Balance in savings account, December 31, 1957.. $3,278 35 


Retirement Reserve Fund 
Balance in savings account, January 1, 1957 .... $ 743.28 


Add: Interest earned 


Investment securities owned by the Association ‘c- 
mained unchanged during the year as listed in Schedule 
Al. They were inspected on December 16, 1957 by an 
officer of the Bank at Stevens Point and found to be 
intact according to a letter bearing his signature. Total 
approximate market value of investments was 
$122,087.50 on December 31, 1957. Interest and divi- 
dends received during the year were proved against the 
principal amounts invested, and all such income was 
properly accounted for. 


The statement of income and expense for the year of 
1957, Exhibit “C”, reflects total income of $152,921.99, 
total expense of $155,324.79, and an excess of expense 
over income of $2,402.80. Membership income increased 
in 1957 by about $4,600.00 over 1956. However, most 
divisions of expense were greater, and the total was 
more than $11,000.00 above that of the previous year. 


Respectfully submitted, 


KELLOGG, HoucHton & TAPLICK 
Certified Public Accountants 


SECURITIES OWNED—SCHEDULE Al 
December 31, 1957 


U. S. Government Bonds 

U. S. Treasury Bonds 
U. S. Treasury Bonds 
iS AEA SOTA IOUS «6. chs sl kG biG os lnieee Nien eee 
A Se AM AIING MOINES 6°54 hacks Saeko OS ae Oe NN 
NGL SS aNCAS IE AES AS 6 o:075 0S arrc cine mente ieee See hoi aoe 


Other Securities 
American Trustee Shares (Diversified ) 
Series C—200 shares at $10.00 per share 


Market 
12-31-57 
$ 30,112.50 
28,050.00 
14,025.00 
18,675.00 
29,325.00 


Date of Interest 
Maturity Rate 
6-15-58 234% 
6-15-67/72 21, 
6-15-67/72 2) 

12-15-67/72 21 
6-15-59/62 21, 


Cost 
$ 30,000.00 
30,262.98 
14,545.12 
19,846.40 
29,352.39 


Par Value 
$ 30,000.00 
30,000.00 
15,000.00 
20,000.00 
30,000.00 





$125,000.00 $124,006.89 $120,187.50 


$ 9,000.00 $ 1,298.70 $ 1,900.00 
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BALANCE SHEET—EXHIBIT “A” 


December 31, 1957 (Cash Basis) 
Assets * 
ish in Bank—Exhibit “B” $ 94,368.75 
sh in Bank—Life Membership 
Savings Account 
sh in Bank—Retirement Reserve 
Fund 754.45 
‘urities Owned—At Market Value 
12-31-57—Schedule A1: 
United States Government Bonds 
Other Securities 
.isconsin Journal of Education—At 
Nominal Value 1.00 
7quipment — Secretary’s 
Office: 36.6206 0.0 + SIF 6SL.86 
ess: Reserve for De- 
preciation 


3,278.35 


120,187.50 
1,900.00 


5,909.54 





Total Assets $226,399.59 


Liabilities 
ne—Records kept on a cash basis 


Net Worth 
WA—Life Membership Account 
WA—Retirement Reserve Fund 
WEA—General Account: 
Balance, January 1, 1957 
Excess of Expense over Income 
1957—Exhibit “C” 


$219,420.22 
2,402.80 


$217,017.42 
Adjustments of Securities 
to Market Value: 
Variations between Cost 
and Market 1—1-57. . $8,567.46 
Variations between Cost 
and Market 12-31-57 3,218.09 





Total General Account 


Total Net Worth 


TREASURER’S RECORDS—EXHIBIT “B” 


Cash Receipts and Disbursements 


Year Ended December 31, 1957 
Balance in Bank, January 1, 1957 
Add Receipts: 
Received from Secretary 
Interest on United States Secu- 
rities 3,009.90 
Income on Other Securities .... 114.00 
Uncashed Checks Written Off. . 


$ 98,379.40 


$167,480.05 


Total Receipts 170,641.02 
$269,020.42 
Less Disbursements: 

Total of checks #17,022 to 18,987 inclusive 


issued pursuant to orders from the Secretary 174,651.67 


Balance in Bank, December 31, 1957—Exhibit “A” 


WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


SECRETARY'S RECORDS—EXHIBIT “C” 


Statement of Income and Expense 


Year Ended December 31, 1957 (Cash Basis) 

Income 

Memberships and Subscriptions .. . . 
Interest on United States Govern- 

ment Bonds 

Income on Other Securities 114.00 
Handbook for Wisconsin Teachers. 468.74 
Teachers Materials Sold 30.95 
Refunds and Cancelled Checks ... 118.47 
Milwaukee Auditorium Board 7,069.28 


$142,110.65 


3,009.90 


Total Income $152,921.99 
Expense 
President’s Travel Expense 
Treasurer's Salary and Expense... . 
Executive Committee Expense .... 
Secretary’s Office Expense: 
Secretary's Salary $11,000.00 
Secretarys Travel 
Expense 
Office Salaries—F ull 
Time 50,991.08 
Office Salaries—Part 
Bie <a. cie kes x 
Rent Paid 
Office Supplies and 
Expense 
Postage 
Telephone and Tele- 
graph 1,198.09 
Subscriptions 39.00 
Printing 1,588.05 
Depreciation of Of- 
fice Equipment .. 
Other Expense 


1,615.96 
1,973.07 
2,288.62 


2,652.23 
6,216.00 


2,365.27 
1,508.87 


853.87 
347.06 80,210.99 
Convention Expense 
National Education Association— 
Dues and Expense 
Wisconsin Journal of Education: 
Advertising Space 
Sold $17,609.83 
Printing . . $26,734.80 
Postage .. 1,169.11 
Other Ex- 
pense... 2,481.57 30,385.48 
Committees 
Refunds of Memberships and Sub- 
scriptions 
Research and Public Relations .... 
Subsidies—Wisconsin District Educa- 
tion Association 
Locals Consultant Travel 
Federal Social Security Tax 
Unemployment Insurance—State and 
Federal 
Secretary's Office Staff Annuity Plan 
Actuarial Service 
Payments to Life Membership Fund 
Legislative and Other Counseling 
Services 


3,002.10 
3,623.82 
974.67 


403.88 
1,144.00 
2,000.00 

200.00 


1,225.00 
963.59 


Total Expense 
Excess of Expense over Income—Exhibit 
“< ”? 


A 











BUDGET ESTIMATE FOR 1958 


‘Income: 1957 1958 
Moembershins) 6.605505 oe cee ee $125,000 $135,000 
Interest from Securities .......... 3,000 3,000 
Advertising, Journal of Education . 17,000 17,000 
Reserve and Other Income ....... 25,358 29,958 





$170,358 $184,958 


: Estimated Expenditures: 





SGOVORGR: 656s os iit Sehe Oe $ 14,000 $ 15,000 
NIDA: MDEIEPATES so cccc ces cence 4,000 4,000 
REINS -g es sce s foo een ee 7,000 7,000 
President’s Expense .......... 2,000 2,000 
RWRAMINER c..ceicitien un saooeae as se 2,000 2,000 
Executive Committee Meetings ... 2,100 2,100 
Ment canescens oa ns mais 6,258 6,258 
Telephone and Telegraph ........ 1,000 1,000 
BMTNES -6in.F see SG rsa wide a os as 2,500 2,500 
PAE, 55.502 sre eos ibis eis wos eo eel o 1,000 1,100 
RES. sis one es anus SA SO 1,500 1,500 
Travel—Executive Secretary ...... 1,500 1,500 
Travel—Locals Consultants ....... 4,500 (2) 4,500 (2) 
ESBGRIP Acces sare aha seusecne 5,000 5,000 
MRE clas ie eae bic tae 2,000 2,000 
World Org. of Teaching Profession 100 100 
Salaries: 
ROTO RIE Se dis eisd ois te stecnacees 50,000 55,000 
Executive Secretary .......... 11,000 12,000 
MONIIAL. ce Giea soe eae sien 2,700 2,700 
Insurance, Bonds, Taxes ......... 500 500 
Mesding (Circle: 664 cses0s ct. ees 500 500 
Unclassified ............... 800 1,000 
RAIL sisi ita arsietsraivie panes 2,500 2,500 
BRS ANOS co sccscls-< disney) Sloe 1,000 1,000 
Unemployment Compensation .... 200 400 
WVEACREUTOMENE: 65. cis nck ss 1,700 4,300 
PN RNIR. | once cass ke es Be es 900 900 
Wisconsin Journal of Education .. 27,000 31,500 
Subsidies to Sectional Associations. 3,000 3,000 
Research and Public Relations .... 12,000 12,000 
Life Membership .....66 2.6.60 100 100 
$170,358 $184,958 





RESOLUTIONS ... 


(Continued from page 29) 


Federal committees and agencies who have worked to 
develop a properly planned and adequately financed 
state retirement system. Furthermore, we are especially 
appreciative of the action of the 1957 Wisconsin Legis- 
lature and Governor in making the benefits of social 
security available to Wisconsin teachers. 

We further urge the legislature and other appropriate 
agencies to renewed effort to enact legislation which 
will fulfill the objectives expressed by the 1956 Retire- 
ment Committee of the Wisconsin Education Asso- 
ciation. 


18. Thanks and Appreciation 

The Wisconsin Education Association expresses its 
sincere thanks and appreciation to the authorities of 
the City of Milwaukee, the management of the Audi- 
torium and Arena and the Milwaukee Vocational and 
Adult Schools for the generous use of their facilities 
during the convention. 


We further wish to express our thanks to the Asso- 
ciation officers of 1956-57 and all members who have 
served on WEA committees. 
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81.9% ALL OTHEF 
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CONVENTION 
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LEGISLATIV:: 
SALARIES & OTHER 
38.6% COUNSELING 
1.3% 
JOURNAL DISTRICT 
OF EDUCATION SUBSIDIES 
17.2% 1.9% 
NEA DUES 
& EXPENSE 
2.7% 
MISC. 3.1% 
TRAVEL 4.2% 
MILWAUKEE 
CONVENTION OFFICE EXPENSE 
9.9% RESEARCH- COMMITTEE 5.6% 
PUBLIC RELATIONS EXPENSE 
9.9% 5.6% 













Films for Your Use 


No Teacher Alone... 


portrays the attitude of an occasional teacher who enjoys 
the benefits from the efforts of professional organizations, 
but can see no need to share in the responsibilities. Use: 
Excellent for student-teacher and teacher associations. 
16 mm., color, sound, 20 minutes. 


Sixth Chair .. . 


demonstrates the necessity for schools to be adequate) 
equipped if pupils are to get maximum benefits from 
their day in school. All citizens in the community should 
have an interest in making the school better and more 
efficient. Use: Any community group interested in ‘he 
welfare of the school. 16 mm., black and white, sou d. 
20 minutes. 
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FILMS FOR YOUR USE 


A scene from ‘“‘A Desk for Billie.”’ 


Not by Chance... 


should dispel the idea that “anybody can teach.” It 
reveals that teacher education is a special kind where 
students acquire general knowledge, understanding of 
children, and special skills that are required in the pro- 
fession. Not by Chance should encourage young people 
to enter teaching and should inform the adult popula- 
tion of the need for adequate financing of teacher-educa- 
tion. Use: Any group of students and adults who are 
interested in improving education. 16 mm., color, sound, 
28 minutes. 


A Desk for Billie .. . 


shows how America’s schools open their doors to all 
children, regardless of wealth or poverty. Billie began 
life as a hobo kid. A tramp’s suggestion to her that 
schools made a difference between “real people” who 
live in houses and her family who lived in a tent in 
Jungletown led her and her sister to enter school in spite 
of the stares of the other children. Understanding- and 
capable teachers along the way provided the inspiration 
and direction which aided Billie who in real life has 
become a successful editor, writer, and lecturer before 
NEA, the WEA, and many other state education asso- 
ciations. Use: Any community group interested in the 
purpose of our schools. 16 mm., color, sound, 57 minutes. 


Mike Makes His Mark .. . 


is the story of a boy who wonders about a lot of things. 
Should he quit school and get a job like his friend Eddie 


has done? Should he try to learn and listen to the advice 
of his teacher? At first he resented school but his teach- 
ers and counselor finally get him interested. He changes 
his mark of resentment into a mark of manhood. Use: 
All types of community and professional organizations. 
16 mm, color, sound, 29 minutes. 


Freedom to Learn .. . 


portrays the modern school preparing children to assume 
their responsibilities as good citizens. It explains that 
respect for facts, constant search for truth, and knowl- 
edge of the world are essential in this preparation. Only 
a well educated citizenry can interpret and defend our 
American heritage. The youth of this country must un- 
derstand the ideals of our American way of life and 
those of nations where people are not free. Use: Any 
school or community organization interested in sound 
educational practices. 16 mm., color, sound, 27 minutes. 


Skippy and the 3 R’s... 


gives a detailed account of how children learn the 3 R’s. 
But, more important, it shows that children learn the 
basic tools naturally and easily when guided by capable 
teachers. Skippy Gordon, a first-grader, finds school in- 
teresting and fascinating when he understands the pur- 
pose for his learning to read. The skillful teacher, dis- 
covering Skippy’s interests, molds him into an enthusias- 
tic pupil desirous of learning. Skippy and the 3 R’s shows 
that modern schools do teach the fundamentals by 20th 
century methods. Use: Particularly for student teachers, 
parent groups, and educational organizations. 16 mm., 
color, sound, 29 minutes. 


What Greater Gift... 


portrays the teacher as a professional person. It shows 
that today’s teachers need professional preparation to ac- 
quire understanding and skills essential to good teaching. 
Good teaching doesn’t just happen, but requires a desire 
to teach, proper guidance, and special education. Use: 
Student groups for guidance purposes and adult and pro- 
fessional groups interested in the professional preparation 
of teachers. 16 mm., color, sound, 28 minutes. 


Secure the Blessings . . . 


dramatizes that education in a democracy is everybody’s 
business. All citizens in a community have a stake in 
providing the best possible education for youth who are 
going thru school only once. Students, learning the ways 
of democracy today, practice those principles of a self- 
governing society tomorrow. Use: Community groups in- 
terested in learning more about the purpose of the 
schools in a democracy. 16 mm., black and white, sound, 
27 minutes. 


All the above films in the WEA Film Library were produced 
by the National Education Association in cooperation with the 
state education associations. You may secure them for use of 
any student, professional or community organization. 

The film is sent postpaid to you and all the WEA asks is 
that you take the best possible care of the film while using it, 
réturn it promptly, and pay the return postage. 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


404 insurance Building 


Madison 3, Wisconsin 


Telephone Alpine 5—2971 








THE LIBRARY 
LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
APPLETON, WIS. 





